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Foreman Organization 


By GERARD D. REILLY 


Member, National Labor Relations Board 


MONG the many wartime problems 
which have arisen in the field of in- 
dustrial relations none has been more 
thorny or more persistent than the prob- 
lem of supervisory employees. Inasmuch 
as the three members of our Board have 
not been in agreement on this matter, my 
own approach to the matter should not be 
taken as representing the official views of 
the National Labor Relations Board or of 
the government. - 

The extension of labor organization to 
foremen is not a recent development. For 
many years various crafts of the American 
Federation of Labor have taken foremen 
into membership. In certain industries 
which operate almost invariably with 
closed-shop agreements, the foremen are 
customarily included under the contracts. 
This condition prevails widely in the 
building trades and in the various print- 
ing trades. 


TWO NEW FACTORS 


Those crafts and those industries were 
not generally -affected by the impact of 
labor legislation in recent years. The un- 
ions which have expanded or come into 
being since the passage of the legislation 
which brought union membership up 
roughly from about two million to twelve 
million persons have had an entirely dif- 
ferent history. Consequently, when one 
speaks of the history of labor organiza- 
tions with respect to the foreman prior to 
the date of the Wagner Act, one is speak- 
ing of really a very small segment of the 
entire industrial relations picture. 

The recent development of foremen’s or- 


1Address delivered before round-table session at the 
264th Meeting of Tux Conrerence Boarp, held at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, November 16, 1944 


ganization has been largely due to two 
things. First, the development of union- 
ism in the mass production industries has 
left the foreman out. Second, the mass 
of wartime regulations of wages and man- 
power has given the supervisory employees 
in the very large companies (where the 
foremen are so numerous that by the very 
nature of things they have little hand in 
formulating policy) the feeling that they 
are in a kind of twilight zone between 
management and the workers and that 
they need some unity to protect their 
interests, 

_No one would doubt that in many of 
these industries foremen have real griev- 
ances. For example, the extension of the 
work week to forty-eight hours, which 
generally increased the weekly wages of 
the rank-and-file employees, was not uni- 
formly applied to foremen because su- 
pervisory employees are excluded from the 
scope of the wage and-hour act under the 
definition adopted by the Administrator 
with respect to administrative and execu- 
tive employees. 

Many foremen complain that the in- 
crease in wages for the rank and file which 
took place first by collective bargaining 
and then again through various awards 
granted by the War Labor Board has 
tended to wipe out or at least narrow the 
differential between supervisors and their 
employees. Instances have been cited of 
skilled men who are being supervised who 
actually receive a greater weekly total wage 
than the foremen. Granted that these 
grievances are real, it has never seemed to 
me that the extension of the Labor Rela- 
tions Act to foremen is the answer to it. 

I say that for two reasons. 
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The first is 


a purely legal one. The literal wording of 
the statute and the legislative history 
throw virtually no light upon the matter. 
It was never considered in Congressional 
debates. No reference is made to it in 
any of the committee reports. It is true 
that when the railway labor act was 
amended in 1934 the definition of the 
word “employee” was broadened to take 
in subordinate officials of railroads. That 
does not appear in the Labor Relations 
Act, however, and it has been argued that 
this exclusion was intentional. 


THE VITAL QUESTION 


The real question has always seemed to 
be not whether foremen are “employees” 
within the meaning of the statute, but 
whether they are not also “employers” 
within the statutory definition. That is 
the reason for the inherent contradiction 
of giving them the same rights that rank- 
and-file employees have obtained. It would 
seem to indicate the desirability of a dif- 


ferent kind of treatment. 


But there is an even stronger equitable 
reason against extending the act to su- 
pervisors. From the earliest period of the 
administration of the Wagner Act, the 
Board took the position in considering 
unfair practice cases that if foremen co- 
erced or discouraged rank-and-file em- 
ployees from joining unions by virtue of 
their very positions as foremen their acts 
could be imputed to the company, even 
though there was not a shred of evidence 
that higher corporate management had 
given them directions to do so, This was 
because their authority to hire or fire, or 
to make recommendations for hiring and 
firing gr for promotions, meant that a 
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broad hint would be construed by the av- 
erage worker as acommand. [I think those 
decisions were sound. 

That interpretation was not only ap- 
plied to the unfair labor practice sections 
dealing with interference and with discrim- 
ination. It was also applied to Section 8 
(2) which deals with company-dominated 
unions. Under the Wagner Act, the defi- 
nition of labor organization is so broad 
that it applies not only to unions affiliated 
with the two larger labor federations, but 
even to unions which are limited in scope 
to one industry. Even a shop committee, 
the most informal kind of a bargaining 
agency, is a labor organization within the 
meaning of the act. 

Yet the Board, whenever a foreman 
participated in an organization which was 
merely company-wide or plant-wide in 
scope, held that such organizations were 
company-dominated and therefore had to 
be disestablished. 

I think that position was sound too. 
If foremen are prominent in a labor or- 
ganization, whether or not they actually 
threaten and coerce their subordinates into 
joining, the mere desire to be on good 
terms with a foreman is sufficient to cause 
people to prefer his organization to an- 
other, and to that extent freedom of 
choice is restricted. 


BOARD’S EARLY ATTITUDE 


During the first few years that the La- 
bor Relations Act was in effect, it does not 
appear from the decisions that the prob- 
lem of foremen forming organizations in 
mass-production industries ever came be- 
fore the Board. If it did—as I am told it 
did in Detroit—the regional director dis- 
couraged the petitioning organization from 
pursuing the case and dismissed the peti- 
tions without any hearing. The labor or- 
ganizations apparently abided by his ad- 
vice, waiving their legal right to appeal 
the matter to Washington. 

The matter was finally brought to a 
head in 1941 when a union of supervis- 
ory Officials in the coal mines made con- 
siderable headway in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the districts included in the 
general Appalachian Association contract. 
There this independent union was organiz- 
ing assistant foremen, night bosses, and 
fire bosses. When the case came before 
us, @ majority of the Board took the view 
that since there was nothing in the act 
which excluded supervisory officials from 
the “employee” definition, the Board was 
therefore bound to entertain this petition 
and to direct an election. 

That decision became the legal base for 
most of the wartime developments in fore- 
men’s organization. Prior to that time, 
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the policy of the United Mine Workers 
was not to accept any supervisory officials 
into membership, and the general collec- 
tive agreements made at the Appalachian 
conferences always specifically excluded 
them, 

Similarly, the leading union in the mass- 
production factory field, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, had a provision against 
admitting foremen to membership. All the 
bargaining units established by the Labor 
Relations Board with regard to automobiles 
and aircraft excluded these employees, and 
the collective agreements which followed 
the certifications also carried on that pol- 
icy of exclusion. 


UNION COLLIERIES CASE 


The majority opinion in the Union Col- 
lieries case tended immediately to cause 
some of these larger labor organizations to 
wonder whether they should not adopt a 
change in policy. The Mine Workers is- 
sued a charter to this independent union 
of mine officials and announced that at 
future Appalachian conferences they 
would bargain for the supervisors, their 
theory being that they had always con- 
ceded before that they were part of man- 
agement and that now that the Board 
held that they were not—which, I should 
add, was not precisely what the majority 
opinion said—they would bargain for 
them. 

In Detroit, the Foremen’s Association 
of America, an independent organization, 
made great headway. Although the United 
Automobile Workers did not grant any 
charter to it, their president announced 
that in any strikes by the Foremen’s As- 
sociation he would instruct his members 
not to fill the places of the striking fore- 
men, although, of course, the logical people 
to fill the positions, the foremen being on 
strike, would be some of the more experi- 
enced employees in the production bar- 
gaining unit. 

Shortly thereafter, another CIO union, 
the Marine Shipbuilding Workers Union, 
filed a petition with the Board for certifi- 
cation of a unit of quartermen and lead- 
ing men, classifications conceded to be su- 
pervisory in an earlier opinion of the 
Board establishing a production unit. This 
was the Maryland Drydock case. There 
had been a change in the membership of 
the Board and the new member, Mr. 
Houston, voted with me to dismiss, spe- 
cifically overruling the Union Collieries 
case where I had dissented. Chairman 
Millis, although he disagreed with the 
broad language of the majority opinion, 
concurred with the result, because here 
the petitioner for the supervisory em- 
ployees was the same local union which al- 
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ready had been certified as bargaining 
representative for the rank-and-file em- 
ployees, so that it was clear that even 
though the union sought a separate bar- 
gaining unit, the control of the organiza- 
tion over the policies both of the foreman 
and of the rank and file would have been 
complete. 


AUTOMOTIVE FOREMEN 

The next important development in the 
history of the foremen occurred in the au- 
tomotive field. The Foremen’s Associa- 
tion of America, which gained momentum 
under the Union Collieries doctrine, con- 
tinued to make headway in the larger 
plants in Detroit. It had already had a 
contract with the Ford Company, which 
employed, I am told, about 20,000 fore- 
men. Here was a company, certainly, 
where the position of foreman does not 
bring a man at all close to higher manage- 
ment policies. 

The association received no encourage- 
ment from most of the other large com- 
panies, however. Several of the larger au- 
tomobile plants which had been converted 
to war industry were subsequently affect- 
ed by strikes of foremen which seriously 
impeded war production. Meanwhile, 
there were cases pending before us which 
raised this question: If a foreman who 
belongs to an independent union is fired 
for his membership in that union and for 
no other reason, is that a violation of Sec- 
tion 8 (3) of the Wagner Act? 

These cases were not set down for hear- 
ing by the regional director, but the legal 
question was separately considered by the 
Board at a public hearing to which indus- 
try and Jabor were invited to send repre- 
sentatives. An opinion was written in this 
case to the effect that if the discharge was 
based upon mere membership in a fore- 
men’s union which was completely inde- 
pendent of the union which represented 
the rank-and-file workers, the Board would 
deem it an improper discharge under the 
Wagner Act. The opinion—although the 
question was not raised by the particular 
case—also intimated that if a foreman 
who belonged to a craft union in a plant 
where the craft union had a contract did 
not engage in any union acivity, but still 
kept up his union dues for the sake of 
retaining a transfer card, insurance or re- 
tirement benefits, his discharge would also 
illegally discourage union membership 
within the meaning of the act. 

Immediately thereafter, the War Labor 
Board—the strikes in Detroit still persist- 
ing—announced that it would take juris- 
diction over these foremen’s cases, and 
that it would fix the terms and conditions 
of employment with respect to the super- 
visors. 
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Although these hearings before War La- 
bor Board panels are merely for the pur- 
pose of fixing the substantive terms and 
conditions of employment, the union 
which brought about the strike or precipi- 
tated the labor dispute is treated as a 
party. In some respects the practical 
effect of this proceeding is to put the 
whole position of foremen’s organizations 
back very much to what it was prior to 
the Maryland Drydock case. If a govern- 
ment agency recognizes the union by per- 
mitting its representative to appear to 
state what terms he believes should be in 
a contract, then even though the subse- 
quent decision does not require the em- 
ployer to deal with that union exclusively, 
the situation is much the same as the or- 
dinary case where negotiation between a 
union and a company breaks down and 
the case itself is certified to the War 
Labor Board. 


WARTIME EXPEDIENCY 


When I say that, I don’t mean to criti- 
cize the War Labor Board. Because of 
the terrific impact of these strikes upon 
the production of tanks and aircraft, that 
agency undoubtedly felt that a compro- 
mise device for the duration of the war 
would be a wise way of handling the mat- 
ter. I mention it though to indicate that 


Trends 


UAW Seeks FM Licenses 

The UAW-CIO has filed application 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for licenses to operate frequency 
modulation radio broadcasting stations in 
Detroit, Flint, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Chicago and Newark. 

President R. J. Thomas and George F. 
Addes, Secretary-Treasurer, state that the 
radio broadcasts would “concentrate on 
educational features, which include the 
arts, literature, economics, political and so- 
cial sciences.” History and current prob- 
lems of organized labor would also be dis- 
cussed. Their purpose in seeking the sta- 
tions is “to enhance the cause of our po- 
litical, economic and social democracy” 
and to give “all groups and classes free- 
dom of speech and opportunities for dis- 
cussion unparalleled in the history of the 
radio broadcasting industry.” 

Programs might likely carry out a re- 
commendation made at the 1944 national 
CIO convention that the sessions of Con- 
gress be reenacted over the air. “There 
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this solution is at best a temporary one. 
Something else will have to be worked out 
at the end of the war. Otherwise the coun- 
try faces the dilemma of letting the fore- 
men battle out the issue in a series of 
strikes, or of giving foremen the same 
status as rank-and-file employees under 
the Wagner Act—a course of action which 
I believe would hopelessly confuse the di- 
viding line between management and em- 
ployee responsibility, and mean the death 
knell of any real democracy in union or- 
ganizations. 

A more constructive plan which has oc- 
curred to me is this: the minimum wage 
statutes, notably the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, do not include executive and ad- 
ministrative officials. The wage provi- 
sions also give no protection to the more 
highly skilled employees. The theory of 
that legislation is very much the same as 
the theory of minimum-wage legislation in 
the states. In other words, in extending 
protection to the base of the pyramid it 
is assumed that conditions will be im- 
proved all along the line by raising the 
standard of those workers who need the 
protection of law. A legislative solution 
based on this philosophy would be a stat- 
ute which would exclude from legal bar- 
gaining rights only supervisors whose em- 
ployment standards meet certain specified 


conditions; e. g., a requirement that a 
supervisor to fall within the statutory ex- 
clusion must receive a total weekly wage 
ten per cent in excess of that received by 
any of his subordinates and that it would 
be his duty to act as a company represen- 
tative in the grievance machinery of the 
collective agreement with the subordinate 
employees. Such a statute could be drawn 
to alleviate most of the grievances about 
which foremen today are complaining and 
which they advance as the principal rea- 
sons for seeking the protection of labor 
organizations. 

I have often been asked whether there 
isn’t some likelihood that the courts will 
solve that problem. There have been some 
decisions by the courts which have upheld 
the Labor Relations Board in decisions in 
which a discharged foreman has been re- 
instated. All the decisions really mean, 
though, is that the Board did not abuse its 
administrative power in so ordering. I 
think the courts would take a similar view 
with regard to decisions in which the 
Board has held in particular cases that the 
foreman was not entitled to legal protec- 
tion. In other words, the absence of any 
very specific language in the statutes 
seems to me to have created a legal frame- 
work in which the decisions of the Labor 
Relations Board are largely, final. 


in Collective Bargaining 


are few things in American life that af- 
fect the man on the street more than the 
actions of Congress. Debates on such is- 
sues as social security, low-cost medical 
care, postwar planning, poll tax, labor leg- 
islation, tax measures, rehabilitation of 
members of our Armed Forces, reconver- 
sion from wartime to peacetime economy 
and other vital issues are of major impor- 
tance to every citizen.” 


Humble Oil’s Injunction Ended 


_ The Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
Orleans invalidated the restraining order 
against the WLB and some sixty other de- 
fendants obtained by the Humble Oil & 
Refining Company in Federal District 
Court at Dallas. The circuit court indi- 
cated that the district court lacked juris- 
diction. 

Many of the nonresident defendants— 
such as the NWLB, the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, the Petroleum 
Administrator for War—were beyond the 
jurisdiction of the district court. The 


complaint against the regional war labor 
board was its refusal to handle Form 10 
applications while the company was in non- 
compliance with a board union-mainten- 
ance order. However, the national board 
had instructed the regional board to ac- 
cept Form 10 applications from the Hum- 
ble company just as it would from any 
other company. The circuit court declared 
that “any doubt on the subject should 
have been resolved in favor of the regular- 
ity of official conduct.” 


The circuit court stated that the only 
threatening action attributed to the Texas 
defendants was their refusal to process 
Form 10 applications filed by the appellee, 
on the ground that the company had not 
complied with the directive of April 1, 
1944. It concluded that “the district 
court lacked jurisdiction to enjoin the non- 
resident defendants, and that no sound 
basis existed for the issuance of the in- 
junction against the resident defendants. 
The order appealed from is reversed, the 
injunction dissolved, and the case re- 
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manded to the district court for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion.” 


Furloughs and Leaves of Absence 


In a collective bargaining contract be- 
tween a Midwestern mass production in- 
dustry and a CIO union, furloughs are de- 
fined as an absence from work by an em- 
ployee, consented to by management, cov- 
ering an agreed period of time, for “set- 
tlement of an estate, serious illness or 
death of a member of the family, an ex- 
tended trip, etc., but furlough shall not 
be granted to accept other employment of 
any kind.” 

Under this agreement employees who 
request a leave of absence for the purpose 
of accepting any other employment any- 
where shall be subject to the following 
provisions: 


“(a) Permission will be denied if the 
employee is working on a schedule of 
four (4) days or more per week unless 
otherwise agreed upon between the com- 
pany and the union; however, 

“(b) Permission will be given for the 
duration of the war if it is practical to 
do so if the employee is working less 
than five (5) days per week, and, if 
granted, shall be classified as a layoff, 
and be subject to all rules and regula- 
tions governing laid-off employees. 


“Sec. 3. For the purpose of facilitating 
the affairs of the international union 
and of Local No. 149, the company 
shall, upon the written request of the 
union, grant extended leaves of absence, 
without pay, to a number to be mu- 
tually agreed upon. Such members dur- 
ing such leaves of absence shall retain 
all seniority and service rights as though 
employed by the company. Absences 
under this provision shall not exceed 
one year, and such leaves of absence for 
the same purpose shall upon request be 
renewed from time to time by the su- 
perintendent within the period of this 
contract.” 


Relief Programs for Abroad 


The AFL Labor League for Human 
Rights and the CIO National War Relief 
Committee have announced plans to col- 
lect $3,650,000 for labor projects in 
Europe and Asia. 

Reports indicate that foods, drugs, 
clothing, homes, hospitals, ete., -will be 
provided,. with $150,000 to be allocated to 
Belgium;~$700,000 to China, $200,000 to 
Czechoslovakia, $300,000 to France, $350,- 
000 to Great Britain, $200,000 to India, 
$175,000 to Italy, $25,000 to Luxemberg, 
$200,000 to the Netherlands, $200,000 to 
Norway; $150,000 to Palestine, $300,000 
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to Poland and $700,000 to Russia. The 
report containing this information states 
that American organized labor’s overseas 
relief funds “are administered by the free 
trade unions which operate in the Allied 
countries and by underground leaders of 
the former free unions in the occupied 
countries.” 


Grievance Time and Premium Pay 


The War Labor Board in a split deci- 
sion disposed of a controversy over what 
excusable absences of union officials are 
to be recognized in computing sixth-day 
and seventh-day premium pay under Ex- 
ecutive Order 9240 at the Western Electric 
Company. The decision stated that: 


1. Absence by union officials to in- 
vestigate and adjust grievances for part 
of a day or a whole day shall be counted 
as time worked in computing premium 
pay for the sixth consecutive day. 


2. Absence for handling and adjust- 
ing grievance for part of a day (but not 
a whole day) shall be counted as time 
worked in computing premium pay for 
the seventh consecutive day. 


Disputes over time spent on grievances 
by union officials shall be submitted to 
the regular grievance machinery and to ar- 
bitration, if necessary. The actual dis- 
pute arose over the time spent outside of 
joint management-union grievance confer- 
ences. A public-industry WLB panel ma- 
jority recommended that time spent on 
grievance work outside the presence of 
management should not be regarded as an 
excusable absence from the job. 

The WLB decision reverses the panel on 
this point, partly, at least, because of past 
practice of the parties that time spent by 
officials away from their jobs investigating 
grievances was time worked. 

The board approved the company’s list 
of excusable absences in computing sixth- 
day and seventh-day premium pay. The 
list was proposed by the company on De- 
cember 8, 1943, and rejected by the bar- 
gaining committee of the telephone unions 
involved. 

The parties are given thirty days to 
agree on a flat-sum payment to reimburse 
employees who suffered pay losses for ab- 
sences now determined excusable. 


Soviet Trade Unions 


Over 25,000,000 workers are members of 
trade-unions in Soviet Russia, according 
to a report in the December 5, 1944, 
Information Bulletin of the USS.R. Em- 
bassy in Washington. The report de- 
clares that during the five-year plans trade 
union members “put their weight behind 
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the industrialization of their country and 
the socialist reconstruction of agriculture. 
Their efforts to organize socialist compe- 
tition were combined with persistent work 
to raise the standard of living of the work- 
ing class.” 

Soviet trade unions have accepted the 
responsibility of training new workers by 
assigning them to veteran members who 
organize technical study courses for them. 
It is obvious from the report that both 
new and veteran workers are continually 
subject to “political and cultural” train- 


ing. 


Wage Inequalities 

A recently negotiated contract contains 
a clause which eliminates inequalities in 
individual group wage, rates. Differences 
of opinion over wage rates may be settled 
by union representatives through the reg- 
ular grievance procedure. If a day-work 
employee is temporarily assigned to a 
lower-rated job classification he will be 
paid his regular rate. However, when an 
employee is definitely transferred to any 
day-work job classification he shall be 
rated on an individual merit basis, within 
the range established for that work. 

The union and management agree that 
permanent piecework prices shall be estab- 
lished as soon as the method of manufac- 
ture and the quality and quantity of pro- 
duction have been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. They shall then be released with- 
out undue delay. 

Time studies to establish or change 
piecework prices shall be made with the 
knowledge of the employee affected, and 
shall take into consideration all details of 
the complete operation. 

Definitely established piecework prices 
shall remain in effect unless general wage 
adjustment, errors in setting prices, 
changes in specifications, or methods or 
equipment justify revision. 

Proper allowance shall be made in estab- 
lishing piecework or setup prices to permit 
machine operators to keep machine tools 
reasonably clean. 

A pieceworker taken from his regular 
job to instruct a new operator or to try 
out a new machine, will be paid his aver- 
age piecework earnings for the time in- 
volved. 

A piecework employee directed to con- 
tinue his operation in the face of appar- 
ent handicaps that require the employee’s 
constant attention—such as hard stock, 
oversized stock and equipment not func- 
tioning properly— shall be paid an allow- 
ance figured at his average piecework earn- 
ings rate for the time involved. 

An employee assigned to a new or dif- 
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ferent job will be informed in advance of 
the piecework price, day-work rate or al- 
lowance to be paid for such job. 


The company agrees t> make available 
to the grievance committee of the union a 
list of applicable job classifications and 
rates of pay. 

Should either party propose to review 
the wage rates covered by the agreement, 
a sincere effort will be made through col- 
lective bargaining to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

A correction in a piecework price found 
to be inadequate shall be made retroac- 
tive to the date the written grievance was 
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presented to the company by the union. 
No change shall be made on an em- 
ployee’s timecard or folder without his 
knowledge. Allowances, authorized by the 
foreman, are to be entered daily and the 
timecard or folder shall be kept in an 
accessible place for employee reference. 
The employee shall make out his own 
timecard or folder daily, showing in de- 
tail each job he worked on and the 
amount of his daily earnings. Those work- 
ers who are unable to make out their 
timecards are privileged to seek assistance. 


ABRAHAM A. DessER 
Management Research Division 


L-M Committees Aid Safety 


EFECTIVE vision and bad lighting 
ID are well-recognized reasons for spoil- 
age in war plants, according to a survey 
released by the War Production Board. 
Nearly 30% of the plants reporting to the 
board admit that they do not know 
whether their plant illumination is up to 
standard, and 92% do not check the vision 
of workers with poor production records. 
About 63% report that occupational glass- 
es are made from the worker’s own pre- 
scription. 

“A Program to Increase Production by 
Conservation and Utilization of Eyesight 
in Industry” was mailed to 7,500 plants— 
including every one having a labor-man- 
agement committee. Copies of this man- 
ual and appraisal form are available with- 
out charge to company executives respon- 
sible for production, to safety and medi- 
cal officers and executives interested in 
this problem.’ 


AN EYE-SAFETY DRIVE 


The labor-management committee at 
the Kollsman Instrument Division of the 
Square D Company (IAM-AFL) Elm- 
hurst, New York, started a cam- 
paign for better vision and eye safety 
early in the spring of 1944. The 
number of eye injuries per 100,000 hours 
worked has been reduced to a fraction of 
the former rate as a result of the precau- 
tions sponsored by the labor-management 
committee. When the committee was 
formed injuries to the eye were increas- 
ing rapidly above the rate in 1943, when 
employees suffered a total of 3,113 eye 
injuries. The greater number of these 
accidents occurred in the machine shops 
and were caused by flying particles. The 
committee found that the 4,750 man hours 


¥ be obtained by writing to Dr. Donald B. 
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lost were equal to 5,900 finished mechan- 
isms badly needed in battle and in each 
case the worker faced the risk of im- 
paired vision. 

One of the first jobs of the labor-man- 
agement committee in inaugurating the 
campaign for eye safety at Kollsman was 
that of overcoming the employees’ resist- 
ance to the use of safety goggles, even 
though they were provided by the com- 
pany without charge. The committee 
called a meeting of representative groups 
from all plants and all shifts to impress 
upon all Kollsman workers the realization 
of the danger of serious eye injury if 
goggles were not worn. Once the em- 
ployees were made safety conscious the 
rate of eye injuries dropped from 260 a 
month during 1943 to an average of 83 in 
May, 1944. 

The labor-management committee has 
promoted safety in other ways at Kolls- 
man. Accidents often happened because 
of the rush to punch out at quitting time. 
Following a committee survey, a five- 
minute wash-up period was established 
with a “no-running” rule, and more time 
clocks were installed. These changes have 
all definitely aided in preventing quitting- 
time accidents. 


AT WESTINGHOUSE PLANT 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company had safety commit- 
tees and an organized safety program op- 
erating in twenty-five plants before the 
formation of the Labor-Management Pro- 
duction Drive Committee. In its Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, plant, an all-time rec- 
ord was set during the first year of the 
labor-management committee’s existence. 

In a period of approximately three and 
a half months, 3 million man hours were 
worked without a lost-time accident. 
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In this plant an executive safety com- 
mittee is composed of the plant manager, 
industrial relations director, president of 
the union, superintendent of all divisions, 
works engineer, plant doctor and the 
safety supervisor. Each division superin- 
tendent has a safety coordinator who is 
responsible for safety in that division. The 
coordinator is the link between the safety 
supervisor and the department safety 
committee, which has three members, 
one of whom is the department fore- 
man, who serves as chairman. The 
foreman carries primary responsibility for 
safety in his department and has author- 
ity to issue orders to carry out safety 
measures. The second member is a union 
representative, usually the steward; and 
the third member, chosen by the other two 
members to serve for three months, may 
be any one in the department. Member- 
ship rotation tends to make more workers 
safety minded. 

During the first three months of 1944 
there were only twenty-five lost-time ac- 
cidents at the Springfield plant. Five of 


them involved women workers who com- 


prise 25% of the working force. 


GERTRUDE REYNOLDS 
Management Research Division 


Scholarship Memorial 


As a memorial to employees who have 
died in the war, the General American 
Transportation Corporation has estab- 
lished at the College of the University of 
Chicago scholarships with a value of $100,- 
000. Children of about 6,500 employees in 
New York and other cities who have been 
on the payroll three years or longer are 
eligible for scholarships. Children of of- 
ficers and directors are excluded. 

The scholarships which provide: $1,200 
a year for resident students and $500 for 
those who live at home will be ‘continued 
as long as recipients carry a full course 
of study successfully. About twenty to 
twenty-five scholarships will be awarded 
the first year. 


Credit for Vacations for Time 
in Military Service 

Under a recent order of the Detroit Re- 
gional War Labor Board, employees of N. 
A. Woodworth Co. in military service will 
not receive vacation pay while they are in 
the Armed Forces. The board rules, how- 
ever, that they will build up seniority 
credit toward vacations on their return to 
the company. Employees who have been 
with the company for six months before 


going into service are eligible for this bene- 
fit. 
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CLERICAL SALARY RATES PAID IN OCTOBER, 1944 


All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports|| All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports|| All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports|} All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports 
Cities Range | Mode | Low | Median High |} Range | Mode | Low Median! High |] Range | Mode | Low Median| High | Range | Mode | Low | Median| High 
leulating Machine or Junior Dictating Machine 
Billing Machine Operator a Bookkeeping Machine Operator Pastas oa Operator Transcriber 
Atlanta...... eee. [826-40 $26 Se a .. {826-40 a * a .. [1828-40 $40 $31 =| 836 sat Bee a af a 
Baltimore.......... 26-35 a 827 |$30 $32 || 23-37 $32 $27 1831 833 || 22-41 26 25 28 82 ||$20-29 $20 at a ad 
Boston aan . 21 21 23 27 || 17-48 27 22 24 27 || 19-45 24 22 24 28 || 20-32 22 $22 | $24 $26 
Buffalo... .. a on a .. || 21-80 a é a . || 20-88 87 26 82 Silt wane 22 $7 a aE 
Chicago....... soci) eared 29 25 28.50 30 |} 20-45 30 27 30 82 || 20-53 28 26 29 33 || 21-30 24 24 25 27 
Cincinnati... 55.2. 18-37 23 23 24 Q7 || 21-45 22 23 26 29 || 20-37 24 24 25 28 || 20-29 22 22 23.50 25 
Cleveland.......... 23-57 25 25 28 89 || 26-39 33 29 32 34 || 22-54 26 26 80 35 || 27-40 40 si a ab 
Detroit............| 24-51 a 27 31 35 || 20-52 35 28 32 86 || 20-44 40 31 36 40 || 24-32 a A a 
Houston........,..] 23-40 29 29 30.50 35 || 23-43 a 31 33 835 || 25-42 29 29 31 34 || 28-39 a sila a 
Los Angeles........| 28-41 30 30 32 87 || 22-46 27 24 a 29 || 24-46 37 34 37 38 || 27-29 28 A a 
Louisville..........| 20-29 29 27 @9 29 || 21-31 23 23 Q4 27 || 21-87 29 25 QT. 29 || 21-24 a Bb a is 
Milwaukee.........| 15-29 23 21 23 27 || 18-54 24 22 24 29 || 15-41 25 23 25 27 || 21-29 23 23 23 26 
Minneapolis-St. Paul} 19-46 41 24 27.50 41 || 18-46 23 23 25 81 || 20-44 38 26 29 36 || 23-40 23 24 Q7 32 
Newark iouh.ecc. 22-40 24 24 27 80 || 20-50 $2 28 30.50 33 |}, 20-44 28 27 28 33 || 20-28 28 22 25 28 
New York....... .| 22-51 80 30 82 87 || 18-49 28 26 29 82 || 22-46 34 $0 34 37 || 20-43 25 24 26 30 
Philadelphia........| 19-45 a 22 24 29 || 18-55 a 25 28 33 || 20-40 23 24 28 82 || 20-33 22 22 22 24 
Pittsburgh. .. 20-39 31 25 28 81 || 18-42 25 25 25 29 || 17-44 23 23 24 28 || 19-31 23 a a Hs 
St. Louis...........] 17-89 a 21 24 28 || 18-49 24 24 26 29 || 19-40 22 22 25 29 || 18-27 23 22 23 25 
San Francisco...... 25-56 31 $1 33 35 || 23-43 29 Q7 29 81 || 21-47 37 30 35 37 || 31-35 a Bic =e ie 
Seattleyyeiiocsc si 28-33 28 ae a .. || 80-44 a 30 83 42 || 27-42 39 $1 36 __ 39] fre POE | | ges | OR me Iain Pee 
All Cities... ..... $15-57 $25 $24 1%29 $34 1817-55 $28 $25 1828 $32 1815-54 $28 $26 1$30 $35 11818—43 $22 $23 |$25 $28 
hm rene File Clerk Key Punch Operator Office Boy (or Girl) 
Atlanta............|825-40 $32 $31 |$32 $32 |/818-42 $37 $25 |$37 $37 |/$25-40 827 ok a .. ||818-24 $22 $20 = |$22 $22 
Baltimore.......... 25-37 25 a a 2 i LB=34 22 18 22 24 || 18-41 22 $22 =|$26 18-27 18 18 19 20 
Bostonis inten cea 5 20-37 29 27 29 30 || 17-42 19 19 92 27 || 20-33 a 22 26 16-25 a 16 20 22 
Buffalocctec.< tka, 24-28 a - a .. |} 17-40 34 34 S4 36 || 26-38 36 32 34 20-39 34 82 32.50 34 
Chittgoccecence ca. 24-45 30 29 31 33 || 18-47 24 23 26 29 || 20-41 28 26 28 17-34 20 20 21 22 
Cincinnatis.. eae. 23-35 29 25 29 30 || 17-35 18 18 19 22-|| 21-35 24 24 24 16-24 18 18 19 20 
Cleveland..........| 26-35 26 26 27 29 || 20-58 25 25 27.50 32 || 23-45 30 30 32 18-36 23 23 23 24 
Detroit ck. . ds 5 | 26-48 40 31 35 38 || 20-41 23 23 27 32 || 23-42 37 81 36 17-32 22 22 22.50 25 
Houston ala. cet0 23-36 a =e a .. || 21-46 22 22 27 28 || 27-43 35 30 33 16-34 17 17 21 23 
Los Angeles........| 29-40 30 30 31 35 || 21-46 36 27 33 36 || 25-41 a 31 33,50 21-33 23 22 25 27 
Louisville..........| 25-35 a Ea a .. | 18-85 20 20 22.50 25 || 20-31 23 23 Q7 16-24 18 18 18 20 
Milwaukee.........| 19-35 28 23 27 29 || 17-43 20 20 21 22 || 18-31 26 23 26 14-23 “20 15 19,50 20 
Minneapolis-St. Paul} 21-35 a = a vs I] 17-60 18 18 21 25 || 18-38 24 22 24 16-33 95 18 23 25 
Newark... 2....35....] 30-83 a $5 a .. || 18-40 22 21 23 24 || 18-42 28 24 26 16-27 a 20 21 22 
New York. rience CEP Te 25-59 30 30 34 40 || 16-48 23 23 26 82 |) 20-41 30 26 29 16-33 20 19 20 22 
Philjadelphia........ 23-44 40 27 30.50 40 || 18-50 18 19 22 25 || 19-38 25 24 25 16-30 20 18 20 21 
Pittsburgh.........| 23-39 24 25 29 32 || 17-41 20 20 22 28 || 17-42 18 19 23 15-31 18 18 18 19 
St. Louis...........}| 22-81 25 24 25 27 || 17-49 21 20 21 28 || 17-39 23 23 27 16-26 16 16 18 20 
San Francisco...... 27-42 a 30 31 87 || 23-50 99 28 29.50 35 || 20-44 $1 30 31 19-31 23 23 23 25 
Seattle sneteenes 29-35 | 31 S: a .. || 23-88 | 38 30 | 38 ced | eee 3 6 ies 24-28 a a a 
All Cities... 819-59 | 830 | 827 1830 $35 1816-58 | g22 | 21 |ho4 830 Iig17-35 | 928 | 825 828 314-39 | $20 | $19 (821 $23 
8588 558 SS 
Receptionist Stenographer Telephone Switchboard Operator Junior Copy Typist 
Atlantatesi ees! $25-40 | a = a .. 823-44 | $28 | 828 |830 $34 (922-40 | a $24 |$31.50 819-27 | $24 | $22 |$23.50| 9824 
Baltimore.......... 25-41 | a = a | 18-46 | 97 26 | 28 32 || 18-36 | a 24 | 26 18-37 | 18 20 | 93 25 
Rostons =a: 23-39 | a $24 |330.50 | $35 || 19-46 a 26 | 29 33 || 22-45 | $31 27 | 31 17-25 18 1s | 19 20 
Bufislow is ask 28-39 | $39 33 | 35.50] $9 || 23-38 | 35 29 | 34 35 || 22-40 | a 31 | 33 18-36 | 34 28 | 34 34 
Chicago........... 22-41 | 25 25 | 97 31 || 21-48 | 30 28 | 30 35 || 20-88 | 98 a5 | 28 20-39 | 25 22 | 24 25 
Ciacinnati......... 20-30 24 sy a .. || 17-88 23 23 | 95 28 || 18-38 25 24 | 25 18-28 19 19 | 20 22 
Cleveland,.........| 22-44] . 22 25 | 29 $1 || 21-51 | 30 28 | 30 35 || 25-37 | 32 32 | 32 21-39 | 24 24 | 26 28 
Detroit............} 28-49 | a 29 | 36 40 || 22-51 | 39 32 | 35 38 || 23-40 | 28 28 | 31 21-34 | a 24 | 97 28 
Houston........... 24-36 | 35 31 | 34 35 |] 21-48 | 29 29 | 32 35 || 25-36 | 35 31 | 33 92-37 | a 28 | 30 32 
Los Angeles........] 28-46 | a 35 | 38 40 || 28-48 | 37 32 | 36 38 || 27-41 | 35 32 | 35 22-36 | 25 25 | 29 32 
Louisville.2.3 02s. |- 55.0 a A a ~« |} 20-36 a 25 | 28 30 |} 23-29 a 24 | 26 20-25 21 20 | 21 22 
Milwaukee.........| 24-40 a ah a .. || 18-88 29 24 | 27 29 || 20-34 a 23 | 26 15-24 21 21 | 2 23 
Minneapolis-St.Paul] 24-43 | 28 i. a -. |] 18-82 | 85 29 | 35 40 |) 21-46 | 33 29 | 31 18-36 | 22 21 | 22 25 
Newark............| 21-85 28 23 | 26 28 || 20-55 32 27 | 80 32 || 20-52 28 25 | 28 18-30 24 21 | 28 25 
New York......... 18-50 25 25 | 29 $4 || 19-55 30 28 | 31 35 || 18-45 30 er) 32 19-45 93 @3 | 25 28 
Philadelphia........ 22-40 | a 26 | 28 32 || 19-45 | 25 25 | 28 32 || 18-48 | 34 95 | 29 18-32 | 20 20 | 22 25 
Pittsburgh. ea ...| 18-39 18 19 25 30 || 17-48 23 23 28 31 || 17-42 30 25 28 17-27 20 20 21 23 
St. Louis. eeinioasts +.° 19-35 a 25 28.50 22 || 18-42 23 24 27 31 || 21-89 30 25 29 17-80 a 20 21 23 
San Francisco...... 25-46 a 27 30 $2 || 23-50 32 31 33 37 || 28-44 30 31 34 21-36 28 27 28 31 


Data in this table represent summaries of the tabulated results of the sixth of a 


Atlanta............|822-40 | 832 | 925 ($28 | $82 ; 

Balers meres ae Ree 2 || series of surveys of clerical salary tates conducted by THe Conrerence Boarp. 
36 a7_| 34 36 || ‘The information was collected during October, 1944, and pertains to the rates paid 
aes aaese | 22 33 in that month. 

80 26 | 20 $1 Before an attempt is made to analyze and interpret these data, it is advisable 


to refer to The Management Record for October, 1943, in which are furnished the 
detailed job descriptions used in the survey and the methods of collecting and pre- 


i : 18-84 | 25 | 92 | 95 28 || senting the figures. This i ion i i i i ; 
MinvespoleSt:Pauil 20-44 | 98 omits re + g gures. This information is not being printed in current issues because 
Nae th eee 20-44 | 98 26 | 28 ag || of Tux ConrerENcE Boarp’s desire to cooperate with the government’s request to 
New York. ........ 20-47 30 27 | 30 34 conserve 
Philadelphia........ 20-46 24 28 | 26 27 t paper. : ] 

Pittsburgh hte oe 21-9 | 25 a5 | 99 . “The next survey will be conducted in April, 1945. 

LOUIS i550) rini- st : 8 ot : : ae 
San Francisco ee The Board welcomes additional participants in the survey in all cities covered. 
Puatile Serits, isi wo ne 

All’Cities 
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aNo central tendency exists 
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MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Employment Trends in Manufacturing 


HE accompanying table gives revised 
indexes of employment in the twenty- 

five manufacturing industries surveyed 
each month by Tus ConrereNnce Boarp. 
Since the averages published by the 
Board are based upon a representative 
sample of companies in each industry, the 
entire effect of the opening of new plants 
is not necessarily reflected in the indexes 
of employment published each month. 
Similarly, the effect of the closing of 
plants is reflected only when data from 
a particular plant had been included in 
the Board’s sample. Therefore, the lev- 
els are periodically adjusted to those of 
the complete biennial Census data—in 
this instance to the levels of the 1939 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, the last compiled. 


21.2% IN 17 MONTHS 


Although employment trends tend to 
follow closely those of industrial activity, 
technological improvements and the avail- 
ability of needed labor are also important 
factors. From January, 1936, through 
May, 1937, the effects of the recovery 
from the depression are reflected in the 
rising trend of employment in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries. In this 
period, the average rise was 1.2% per 
month, or a total of 21.2% for the sev- 
enteen months. 


A recession in manufacturing activity 
in the latter part of 1937 and the first 
part of 1938 was accompanied by succes- 
sive reductions in employment. These re- 
ductions averaged 2.3% per month, or a 
total of 27.6% up to July, 1938. Although 
the employment level of 75.4 (1923=100) 
was below that in January, 1936, it was 
35.9% higher than in April, 1933, the low 
point of the depression (55.5). The aver- 
age number of employed wage earners in 
these industries in July, 1938, was greater 
than during any month of 1932, most of 
the months of 1921, 1931 and 1933, and 
several months in 1934, but was lower 
than that during any other month since 
these surveys were initiated. 


A period of business recovery beginning 
in August, 1938, is reflected in rising em- 
ployment in these industries. The aver- 
age monthly increase, however, was only 
1.0% through August, 1939. The outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe was largely re- 
sponsible for an acceleration in the rate 
of increase to 3.7 a month for the remain- 
der of 1939. This trend was again re- 
versed in the early part of 1940, and em- 
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ployment fell off in each month from Jan- 
uary through May. 

When the national defense program was 
set up in June employment rose slightly. 
After a slight setback in July, employ- 
ment began to rise rapidly. It increased 
in every month from August, 1940, 
through March, 1943, except in Decem- 
ber, 1941. By January, 1941, the previ- 
ous peak of 111.0 averaged in July, 1920, 
was passed and new peak levels were es- 
tablished in each successive month except 
December, 1941. In the first twelve 
months after August, 1940, employment 
increased at an average rate of 2.3% a 
month, but by August, 1941, the rate of 
increase was reduced and from August, 
1941, through May, 1942, averaged only 
0.8% a month. 

By the middle of 1942, the normal la- 
bor force was fully employed and new 
workers had to be drawn into these in- 
dustries. These new workers were mainly 
older men and housewives and younger 
women of the country. The influx of these 
new workers served to raise the rate of 
increase to 1.2% per month. The over- 
all monthly increase for the period was 
1.5%, or a total of 60.3%. In April and 
May, 1943, employment declined fraction- 
ally but these reductions were entirely 
offset by the rises in June and July. Em- 
ployment rose in September and October, 
reaching an all-time peak of 1542 
(1923=100) in October, This peak level 
was sustained in November, but employ- 
ment has receded each month since. A 
10.6% decline from the peak to November, 
1944, offset all the rises since May, 1942. 
The November, 1944, index of 137.9 
(1923=100), however, was higher than 
for any month before June, 1942. 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 


The generally upward trend from 1936 
through the middle of 1937 was shown in 
each of the twenty-five industries and an- 
nual average employment was higher in 
1937 than in 1936 in all industries except 
silk and wool. Employment fell off in 
all industries in 1938, and an upward 
trend began in 1939 in every one except 
hosiery and knit goods and the printing 
industries, in which the downward trend 
continued through 1939. In the hosiery 
and knit goods industry employment has 
fallen off each year since 1937. In book 
and job printing employment reached its 
low point in 1939 but has risen in each 


year since then. In news and magazine 
printing the number of workers declined 
from the 1937 peak, and reached its low 
point in 1939. The rises in 1940 and 1941 
were very slight, and a decline in 1942 
and a small increase in 1943 kept employ- 
ment below 1937 peaks. 

Employment in most of the industries 
generally trended upward from 1938 and 
reached peak levels in 1943. In the auto- 
mobile industry employment was cur- 
tailed in December, 1941, and the first four 
months of 1942 as a result of necessary 
retooling for defense production, but in- 
creased substantially thereafter until a 
peak was reached in November, 1943. Em- 
ployment receded in 1944, but remained 
well above all pre-1943 levels. 

In the boot and shoe industry, employ- 
ment rose in 1939 but tapered off in 1940. 
A substantial rise occurred in 1941 and 
1942, as the industry turned out shoes 
for the Armed Forces. Employment 
reached a high point in March, 1942, and 
then tapered off. Curtailed production 
of civilian shoes brought lowered employ- 
ment in 1943, and a yearly average only 
slightly above that for 1936. Employ- 
ment was further cut in 1944 when the 
level fell below that for every year except 
the depression low years. 

In the northern cotton mdustry em- 
ployment reached a peak in March, 1942. 
With consumption of cotton down, tech- 
nological improvements requiring fewer 
workers and more cotton manufactures 
transferred to the South, this peak was 
substantially lower than the levels that 
prevailed before June, 1930. Employment 
continued to contract through 1943 and 
1944. 

In furniture manufacturing, retooling 
for the production of war materials caused 
employment to fall off in 1942, but in 
subsequent months it rose and reached a 
new peak level in February, 1944. There 
has been a slight recession since then, but 
the average for 1944 remains higher than 
during any previous year. In the iron 
and steel industry, peak employment oc- 
curred in August, 1941, and production 
was maintained in 1948 and 1944 by in- 
creasing working hours. Employment in 
the leather tanning and finishing industry 
was reduced in 1942, 1943 and 1944. Em- 
ployment in the lumber and millwork in- 
dustry was also curtailed in 1942, 1943 


and 1944, largely because of labor short- 


ages. Although women were able to re-_ 
(Continued to page 12) — 
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(Continued from page 9) 
place men in some of the operations, in 
many of them the work was of a type 
unsuited to female labor. Employment in 
the paper and pulp industry reached its 
peak in 1941 and declined in 1942, 1943 
and 1944. 

In silk and rayon, employment in- 
creased up to 1939, to a level which was 
substantially below pre-1930 levels; it fell 
off slightly in 1940, rose in 1941, and re- 
ceded again in 1942 because of a shortage 
of materials. Although employment in 
this industry rose again at the end of 
1943 and in the beginning of 1944, it did 
not again reach the 1939 level. The ris- 
ing trend was reversed in the middle of 
1944 and substantial losses were experi- 
enced. Employment in the wool industry 
followed the general trend through 1939 
but declined in 1940, advanced to a sec- 
ondary peak level in 1941, which was 


slightly below those attained in 1923, but 
declined in 1943 and 1944 because of 
material shortages. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Only 16.5% of the wage earners in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries in 
January, 1941, were women, but their 
number became relatively greater and by 


December, 1942, 20.7% of all workers ' 


were women. In November, 1943, the 
month of peak employment, women ac- 
counted for 26.8% of the wage earners. 
Although total employment subsequently 
fell off, more men were withdrawn than 
women, so that women comprised 28.1% 
of all workers in September, 1944. In 
October and November, women accounted 
for 28.0% of all workers. 


Erne, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


N December 11 a petition for recon- 
sideration of the steel wage deci- 
sion was sent to the War Labor Board by 
seventy-three of the eighty-six companies. 
One of the main points stressed in the ap- 
peal was the retroactive feature of the 
adjustments. The companies claimed 
that this feature was inconsistent with 
board policy and was not contemplated 
by the parties in the presentation of the 
case. 

On December 13 WLB Chairman Davis 
issued a brief statement denying the steel 
companies’ petition. The denial stated: 
“the Board decided that the petition con- 
tained no grounds warranting reconsider- 
ation of the case, since the points raised 
by the petitioners had been fully discussed 
in the hearings on the case and in the 
Board’s discussion before it reached its de- 
cision on November 25.” 


POLICY ON RETROACTIVITY 


The WLB has set forth in Releases B- 
1004 and B-1004 (a) the general policy 
on retroactivity dates for wage and salary 
adjustments. The main elements of the 
policy are: (1) to use the date agreed 
upon by the parties or fixed by their con- 
tract or, where an existing contract con- 
tains a wage reopening clause, the date 
when the wage issue was actually re- 
opened; or, in the absence of such agree- 
ment, the date of expiration of a previous 
agreement governing the same bargaining 


unit; (2) if there is no such agreement of 
any of these types then to use the date of 
certification by the United States Concil- 
iation Service or of assumption of jurisdic- 
tion by the NWLB; (3) if the regional 
board, commissions, etc., deem some other 
date appropriate, owing to special circum- 
stances such as the relation of the par- 
ticular directive orders in other cases or to 
voluntary increases already in effect, the 
national board expects the reason for its 
selection of this other date to be fully ex- 
plained in an opinion. 


THE RANE FORMULA 


The New York regional board has been 
giving considerable attention to in-grade 
pay progression during the past several 
months. In the caseof the Rane Tool 
Company, Jamestown, New York, and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 304 (CIO), the 
New York board issued a directive on No- 
vember 14 which set up a periodic merit 
review system as its answer to the union’s 
demands for automatic (length-of-service) 
progressions within rate ranges. The im- 
portant parts of the Rane directive deal- 
ing with the progression issue are as fol- 
lows: 


“a. The company and the union shall, 
_by agreement or by arbitration within 
thirty days of the date upon which this 
order becomes operative, establish ob- 


jective standards of performance which 
shall fairly reflect the efficiency, skill and 
production requirements (as measured 
by such factors as quality of output, 
quantity of production, and attendance) 
which should be met by employees of 
various classifications as a condition of 
their being advanced within the applic- 
able range rates. 


“b. On or immediately after January 
1, April 1, July 1, and October 1 of 
each year each employee who has been 
employed throughout the preceding 
three months shall be the subject of 
consideration by the employer in order 
to determine whether or not the em- 
ployee has satisfied the standards of 
meritorious performance, established as 
above. If the employer determines that 
the performance of the employee war- 
rants, a merit adjustment in rates shall 
be made accordingly, effective as of the 
quarterly review date. A list of the 
employees to whom increases have been 
granted shall be furnished by the em- 
ployer to the union. Merit reviews, eith- 
er of individual employees or of groups 
of employees, may, by agreement of the 
company and the union, be made at 
different intervals from those here pre- 
scribed. 


“ce. A disagreement as to whether an 
employee whose performance has thus 
been reviewed should or should not re- 
ceive a merit step increase shall be re- 
solved through the established griev- 
ance procedure. Upon the request of 
an individual employee or of the union, 
the company shall furnish a written ex- 
planation of its reason for concluding 
that a merit increase should not be 
granted. 


“d. A merit adjustment in an indi- 
vidual employee’s hourly wage rate shall 
be in the amount of five cents or one- 
half of the rate range in that employee’s 
classification, whichever may be small- 
er; except that a lesser amount may be 
granted when necessary in order to 
raise an employee to the top of the rate 
range in his classification. The allow- 
able amounts prescribed by this para- 
graph may be altered by agreement of 
the parties. 


“e. The total of the wage adjustments 
given under the above provisions to em- 
ployees who are at or above the mid- 
point of their respective rate ranges 
shall in no event exceed an over-all av- 
erage of five cents per hour in any 
twelve-month period commencing July 
1 of one year and terminating June 30 
of the next year. The five cents per 
hour is intended as an over-all limita- 
tion on merit increases for such em- 
ployees. The permissible amount of 
merit increases for such employees (sub- 
ject to this over-all limitation) is to be 
determined by the objective criteria as 
provided in paragraph (a). 

“f. This hourly wage rate of each 
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employee below the maximum of his re- 
spective rate range shall (except as pro- 
vided in this paragraph) be adjusted 
retroactively to May 9, 1944, or, if 
the employee had not then completed 
three months of service, to the date 
upon which he did complete three 
months of service. The amount of the 
increase to be made in the hourly wage 
rate shall be computed in accordance 
with the following formula: 


365 *™ hourly increase 
In this formula the symbol “d”’ signifies 
the number of days between May 9, 
1944, and the date upon which the pres- 
ent Directive Order becomes operative. 
The symbol “m” signifies the five cents 
average increase permissible under Sec- 
tion II C-1 (c) of General Order 31; 
or, if the employer granted a higher 
average of merit and length-of-service 
increases during the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding May 9, 1944 (un- 
der a plan properly established in ac- 
cordance with General Order 31), the 
symbol “m” signifies the higher figure. 
The hourly increase resulting from the 
application of the above formula shall 
be rounded off to the nearest half cent. 
If a lesser amount will bring an em- 
ployee to the top of his rate range, then 
only that lesser amount shall be granted 
as an increase to the employee. If an 
employee has received a merit increase 
during the pendency of this dispute, the 
merit. increase given to that employee 
shall, from the date upon which it was 
made, be charged against whatever re- 
troactive award might otherwise have 
been granted to him pursuant to this 
order. 

“An illustration will help to clarify 
the application of the retroactivity for- 
mula set forth in paragraph (f) above: 


“Suppose, for example, that in a par- 
ticular case 280 days elapsed between 
the retroactive date and the date upon 
which this Board’s directive order finally 
became operative. Suppose, further, that 
the employer had had no established 
plan for making increases in an aver- 
age amount greater than that per- 
mitted by General Order 31—that is, 
five cents an hour. Then the formula, 

dx m = hourly increase 


365 ‘ 
would work out like this: 


280 . 5 = $.0383 

$65 

“The hourly increase will then be 
fixed at 4¢ (8.0383 rounded off to the 
nearest half cent) . 


“All employees are generally entitled 
to the 4¢ increase per hour retroactive 
to the date fixed in paragraph (f) or, 
if they had not been employed for three 
months at that time, the date upon 
which they completed three months of 
service.” 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Rane Formula Challenged 


On December 15, Sparkman & Steph- 
ens, Incorporated, a New York firm en- 
gaged in rendering services to naval archi- 
tects, originated a petition for review of 
the New York board’s Rane directive con- 
taining the so-called Rane formula. 

The specific charges by Sparkman & 
Stephens are that the Rane formula: 

(1) Inaugurates far-reaching and un- 
sound social and economic changes, with- 
out any basis in the fact of the case un- 
der the guise of administering the wage 
stabilization program, and thus presents a 
novel question of such importance as to 
warrant national action; 


(2) Exceeds the board’s jurisdiction; 


(3) Contravenes the established poli- 
cies of the board; 


(4) Interferes with the prosecution of 
the war by fomenting disputes which did 
not previously exist. 

There is no evidence that the Spark- 
man & Stephens appeal has had any ef- 
fect on the New York board’s attitude on 
the Rane formula. On December 21 the 
board made public its defense of the for- 
mula in connection with the case of the 
Fahlstrom Company, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, and the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 423 
(CIO). The opinion of the public mem- 
bers of the board, written by Vice Chair- 
man Walter Gellhorn, gives a summary of 
three points of view on wage progression 
and related statements on general policy: 


“We are forced to conclude that there 
are three rather than two divisions of 
opinion on this subject: 

“1. The labor members, as has been 
noted, favor automatic progression 
which wholly eliminates managerial dis- 
cretion. 

“9. The public members believe in re- 
ward for demonstrated merit, leaving it 
to management to judge the perform- 
ance of employees, but with safeguards 
against discriminatory exercises of au- 
thority. 

“3. The industry members seemingly 
insist that the movement of a worker’s 
wage rate within the top and bottom 
limits is a matter for the exclusive con- 
sideration of the management, which 
possesses an uncontrollable discretion to 
do as it sees fit. 

“It is important for others who may 
consider this subject to realize the full 
implications of our present decision. It 
does not reflect a public-labor coali- 
tion against the industry view. Rather, 
it reflects a rejection of labor’s conten- 
tions. Unquestionably it is also a re- 
jection of the extreme position now 
adopted by industry. 

“Qur economy is a dynamic one. The 
problems which bulk large today can 
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not be solved solely by looking back- 
ward. The authoritarianism of the 
past has yielded at many points in late 
years. The democratizing of labor rela- 
tions has eradicated evils which are in- 
tolerable in a society of freemen. We 
may hope without exaggerated optimism 
that the further sharing of responsibility 
between management and workers will 
contribute heavily to the stability of 
our industrial and political system. No 
principle of law or economics or ethics 
warrants the preservation by govern- 
mental order of managerial power to 
deal unfairly with employees. Our pres- 
ent directive, adopted with the some- 
what grudging assent of our labor col- 
leagues, does no more than systematize 
what previously has been unorganized. 
Our purpose is to assure justice with- 
out destruction of management’s prop- 
er authority to appraise, discipline, or 
reward those who serve under its direc- 
tion. A faithful observance of our or- 
der, modified from time to time in the 
future as the parties’ experience may 
dictate, will in our judgment lead to 
satisfactory adjustment of competing 
claims without diminishing the stature 
of either the company or the union.” 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Stabilization Fund 
Disapproved 


A plan for a postwar employment sta- 
bilization fund was created jointly by 
thirty-nine companies composing the Lug- 
gage and Leather Goods Manufacturers 
Association of New York and the Suit- 
case, Bag, Leather Goods and Portfolio 
Makers Union (AFL). The plan provided 
for contributions by employers of 5% of 
payroll. The funds were to be distrib- 
uted to employees six months after the 
end of the war. 

The Second Regional War Labor Board 
disapproved the plan because, it held, the 
payments constituted wages within the 
meaning of the stabilization act. 


Bonds for Babies 


Every employee of the Ohio Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, who has gone into mili- 
tary service and who has become a father 
since January, 1943, is being given a 
twenty-five dollar war bond for his child 
by the company. The employee is asked 
to fill out a coupon giving the names of 
himself, his wife and baby, with address, 
date of the child’s birth, the hospital and 
name of attending doctor. The bond is 
sent to the wife unless otherwise specified. 
The employee automatically becomes a 
member of the Ohio Tool Company Three 
Cornered Pants Club. 
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Review of Labor Statistics 


EEKLY EARNINGS of wage 
y \ earners in the twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries regularly studied by 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp rose to a new 
peak level in November, when they aver- 
aged $49.46. At the same time, hourly 
earnings returned to the peak reached in 
September, when they were at the all- 
time high of $1.080. Despite the increase 
in weekly earnings, “real” earnings were 
0.5% below the June, 1944, peak, since 
living costs advanced more than earnings 
during this period. 


PAYROLLS OFF SLIGHTLY 


Employment, man hours and payrolls 
were all off slightly in November. The 
declines were 0.5%, 0.8%, and 0.3%, re- 
spectively. Over the year, these indexes 
declined sharply. Employment dropped 
10.6%, man hours 10.4%, and payrolls 
7.0%. In November, the average wage 
earner in these industries worked 45.6 
hours at $1.080 an hour to earn $49.46. 

A regular revision of the Board’s in- 
dexes of employment in twenty-five man- 
ufacturing industries since January, 1936, 
and an analysis of trends appears on 
pages 9-12. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 


On December 21, the press announced 
that the public members of the War Labor 
Board had proposed through a document 
prepared by George W. Taylor an hour- 
ly minimum wage of 55 cents for all in- 
dustry as a means of correcting substand- 
ard wage rates. This proposal has been 
brought forward in connection with the 
textile industry wage case now before the 
board. Comments in the press questioned 
the sincerity of the WLB’s support of the 
Little Steel formula, inasmuch as it was 
felt that the adoption of this new mini- 
mum wage would do much to collapse the 
already greatly weakened wage stabiliza- 
tion formula. 

The reaction of the press led Chair- 
man William H. Davis to issue a formal 
statement on December 22, denying that 
the public members had made such a 
proposal. “The public members did 
not ‘propose tentatively’ a 55-cent mini- 
mum rate for the textile cases, or as a 
general policy,” he said. “The Board us- 
ually designates one of the public mem- 
bers to put into writing something which 
will form the basis for discussion of de- 
tails of the case. This document then is 
studied and discussed item by item by 


the Board members. . . However, it 
should be emphasized that the document 
was not a commitment of the public mem- 
bers, even of Dr. Taylor, that such a 
55-cent rate was considered proper. . . . 


Board experience shows that no one of | 


these discussion documents has ever come 
out of the final discussion in the same 
form it went in.” Whether the docu- 
ment is approved or not, remains to be 
seen. 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tas Conrerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date ——————————— 
Ceiticd lh eta 
1943 
November.............. 1.4% 5.4% 
December..... 1.4 4.1 
1944 
January......... 0.3 5.9 
Pebruary tare. oer 0.9 8.7 
March face ion eee 0.4 6.9 
Aprilia Soh ache ateeos 0.6 5.7 
IME ay. Fira sates pute eS 0.4 6.0 
DUNO eters celeriac: 0.3 7.0 
July Saree ee eee 0.8 5.3 
August. 0.4 6.0 
September.............. 0.3 5.4 
Octobetannetaaern oe Osl 53 
INovembereceec eee 0.4 6.8 


Wage increases granted in the basic steel 
case, through severance pay, shift differen- 
tials, etc., were to be approved by the 
OPA and Economic Stabilization Director 
Byrnes before they were to take effect. 
These increases, which might possibly af- 
fect the cost of iron and steel and items 
made from them, and might give grounds 
for wage-increase demands in other in- 
dustries, have not as yet been approved. 

Also, no further word has come regard- 
ing the union demands for the modifica- 
tion of the wage stabilization policy to 
permit a general wage increase. The War 
Labor Board declined to make any recom- 
mendations in this respect and left all 
responsibility for any change that might 
take place to the President. Labor lead- 
ers made public demands upon the Presi- 
dent for an immediate change. 


STRIKES 


Although strikes begun in November 
were fewer than in October—375 com- 
pared with 440—the number still remained 
higher than for the corresponding month 


of 1943, when 325 strikes were ‘begun. 
Statistics on the number of workers in- 
volved held to the same pattern with 
200,000 out in November, a decline of 
9.1% from the October figure but a rise 
of 47.1% over the level of November, 
1943, This trend does not hold for man 
days idle. The November total was up 
2.9% from the 690,000 figure for October, 
but declined sharply from the 2,863,000 
man days idle in November, 1943. The 
tremendous total for November, 1943, re- 
flects the miners’ strike, which was in 
swing that month. 


The Montgomery Ward dispute flared 
up again in December when members of 
the United Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Employees (CIO) went out 
on strike in four Michigan retail 
stores. The strike resulted, according 
to the union, from the company’s fail- 
ure to put into effect the procedures of 
maintenance of membership, seniority 
rights, voluntary. checkoff, and retroac- 
tive salary increases previously ordered by 
the War Labor Board. Expressing con- 
cern that the strike might result in sym- 
pathy strikes in the major war plants in 
Detroit, the President ordered the Army 
to again seize Ward properties and to op- 
erate the business. This latest move is 
meeting with company opposition and 
both sides of the dispute (now the gov- 
ernment vs. Montgomery Ward) are seek- 


‘ing the decisions of the courts as to the 


validity of actions already taken. 


COST OF LIVING 


Living costs of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical workers in- 
creased 0.4% from mid-November to mid- 
December. The only appreciable change 
occurred in the price of foodstuffs, the 
average increase being 1.0%. Clothing 
prices and costs of sundries items ad- 
vanced 0.1%. Rents and fuel and light 
costs remained unchanged. The increase 
in food prices was caused chiefly by rises 
in the prices of eggs and fresh green vege- 
tables, 


Over the year, living costs have in- 
creased 1.6%. The largest increase, of 
4.4%, was in sundries items. The cloth- 
ing groups showed the next largest 
change, one of 3.2%. Food costs over the 
year advanced only 0.3%. 


G. Cuark THompson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: THE Conrerence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 
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| i 1944 Percentage Change 
Inj r a 

Ttem U al = | s aoe sin ee 

| Dec. Nov. Oct. | Sept. Aug. July z over ores 

| Tevious ear 
Month Previous 

Absence rates in manufacturing(BLS)|| per 100 employees ae ee 6.2 6.3 6.6 6.4 6.2 =inG 0 

Clerical salary rates 

Billing machine operator........ .|| mode in dollars ee ne 25.00 are See ee 0.00 -16.7 

Calculating machine or compt’ ter ‘operator mode in dollars wae a 28.00 ae, te 4" 28.00 0 

PORice boyior girl Acree rcccusin eta mode in dollars yc, ee 20.00 pire Aaa ioe 20.00 0 

PILCHOUTAD DOR fs ee ng cabs mode in dollars oan et 30.00 = Sent ay 30.00 ee 0 

Telephone switchboard operator........ mode in dollars cite 30.00 ae Seas ee ies 30.00 hat 0 

Senior Copy.typist. ct ces. cee ete mode in dollars 1: pe 28.00 Bayes Pry Aa 28 00 0 

Cost of living, wartime budget 
goed, Sin 4 SE FE niente See ee ee ipa Li? 2 RB ER | RG Ce 111.5 111.9 111.9 LUTS9 +1.0 +0.3 
FIST Bir to Aero ANAC are Mira ae 23 = 91.0 91.0 91.0 90.9 90.9 90.9 90.8 0 0.2 

Clothing SBieete Stel OMIA nis sWihe eee a 1923 = 100 94.0 93.9 93.6 93.2 93.0 92.5 91.1 +0.1 ee 
Men 8... Re Ne ea, | ete a 1923 = 100 103.0 102.9 102.4 102.3 ROe ee 101.9 100.2 +0.1 +2.8 
Women SESS a i eee ee ee 1923 = 100 84.9 84.8 84.8 84.0 83.9 83.1 81.9 +0.1 43.7 

Fuel and light eaten State Sina ehalsera chee ro: 1923 = 100 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 95.1 95.1 94.9 0 +0.3 
lectricityow nt fe ero een ek ek 1923 = 100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 67.2 0 —0.4 
Gas.. Se ORICA ear cce ee 1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.6 0 Or 

Sundries is ROSS SIE ee, ee 1923= 100 114.8 114.7 114.2 113.6 113.4 113.3 110.0 +0.1 +4.4 

All items i ae ro a eat <n es chs ih 1923= 100 105.6 105.2 105.1 105.0 105.1 105.0 103.9 +0.4 +1.6 

Purchasing walue, Of dollar j.dce Jc... ove: 1923 dollars 947 951 951 952 .951 . 952 . 962 —-0.4 -1.6 

ATP items (BES) es .5 oo <n te woe vine = 1935-39 = 100 etre 126.5 126.4 126.5 126.4 126.1 124.2 +0.1 +1.9 

Employment and unemployment 

Employment over economic labor force. . .|| thousands .... |p 7,056 |p 8,322 8,618 8,372 8,471 7,423 -15.2 -4.9 

‘Lotal employment tgs hee sek a oui thousands .... |p 63,425 |p 64,650 | 64,904 | 64,615 | 64,669 | 63,282 -1.9] +40.2 
Agriculture, ape a .....|| thousands .... |p 10,185 |p 11,444 | 11,623 | 11,006 | 11,164 | 10,292 || -11.0 -1.0 
Total industry. . ..........|| thousands p 20,963 |p 21,149 | 21,316 | 21,520] 21,379 | 22,303 -0.9 -6.0 

Manufacturing. NORRIE IBGE Li a hrtans eae thousands p 14,931 |p 15,057 | 15,231 | 15,369 | 15,356 | 16,463 -0.8 -9.3 
batrade. ame miscellaneous........... thousands p 32,278 |p 32,056 | 31,964 | 32,088 | 32,125 | 30,687 +0.7 +5.2 
es 
PREREIN ME POTION cs fork nas sine mes = cles. number p 375 440 390 485 470 325 || -14.8] +15.4 
‘Workersanvolved..<&. cx. xccs Se cot thousands p 200 220 185 190 145 136 -9.1 | 447.1 
Total man days idle. . thousands p 710 690 660 935 680 2,863 4+2.9| -75.2 
Turnover rates in manufactur’ Z ‘(BLS ) 

Seperationsae Sere) as Be Oe per 100 employ p 64Alr 7.6 7.8 6.6 7.0 || -15.8 -8.6 
Eee Pee eee te NCS. . Se. per 100 employ p 5.0 6.1 6.2 5.0 5.2} -18.0 -3.8 
(Mincellaneousssueen? . S02. SSM. ies per 100 employ p 3 3 4 4 ah 0 —57.1 
Pech aren. ee eogis ws tink ore ones per 100 employ: p 6 6 Mf suf 6 0 0 
SOR Rink ot) SR ee ae ee per 100 employ p 5 6 5 5 .5 || -16.7 0 

ORES TTS, s arch eee ee bee Ee a aaa per 100 employ: p 6.0 |r 6.1 6.3 6.3 2 1-6 | 1637 

Wage earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Earnings; hourly: 222. 0. 2.2 Sn average in dollars 1-03 Laie 170312) 415016.) 1,018 988 0 +4.4 
Weekig nese lose. average in dollars 46.98 | 46.25 |r 45.88 | 45.43] 44.86 +1.6 +4.7 
Hours per wage earner. . .....|]| average per week 45.6 44.9 45.2 44.6 45.4 +1.6 +0.4 

Twenty-five manufacturing industries 

Gartner hourly. ....... taka grees average in dollars 1.080 |r 1.079 | 1.080] 1.070} 1.072] 1.041) 40.1] 483.7 

Lee 5. SSCP AIOE BEEBE SS average in dollars 49.46 |r 49.39] 49.42 | 48.98 | 48.86] 47.58] 40.1] +4.0 
Hours per wage earner................. average per week 45.6 |r 45.7 45.6 45.6 45 4 45.5 ee, +0.2 
ET ee eee 1923=100 137.9 |r 188.6 |r 140.4 |r 141.6 |r 142.2 154.2 0.5 -10.6 

SToriunanr hours= te 1923=100 127.8 |r 128.8 |r 130.2 |r 131.3 |r 131.3 142.6 -0.8 -10.4 
Pas RS Sire GT 1923 =100 256.4 |r 257.2 |r 260.7 |r 260.7 |r 261.1 275.7 —0:3 -7.0 
Wage-rate increases: ...2)..22... {2.2 5. 2). average per cent es 5.3 5.4 6.0 ae 5.4 

Workers allected) $5.5 jo.8sod 4. act per cent 4 0.1 0.3 0.4 : 1.4 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Arn Pe OUTLY fet ne amie case average in dollars 1.012 . 952 +6.3 
CRY Serene a ce ore seo average in dollars 46.44 | 42.02 +10.5 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week ? 45.3 43.8 +3.4 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Earnings, hourly..).................: average in dollars 1.136 | 1.087 +4.5 
WereG 20s ais. 3. inde average in dollars 51.93 | 47.87 +8.5 
Hours per wage earner...............- average per week 45.3 43.9 +3.2 
Class ilroads! 
od OUTS eer eee en Sor average in dollars ea 1S ess . 980 . 967 .973 .878 || +1.3) +11.6 
WOEklyane toe ae ee average in dollars ee ane 51.48 Gi ey fl 50.28 46.53 -0.4 | +10.6 
“Real” weekly earnings.............-. 1923=100 = wi ists hae se eae ee a4 
Hours per wage earner..............-. average per wee sepa ; : : ‘ ie “Ay. 
waceutiiral wae rates per month* (BAE) || average in dollars 80.50 ae 81.29 | 69.11 : +16.5 
With board entre 550s tis eee average in dollars 76.40 77.79 | 65.22 +17.1 
Without boardssrmnths share. <a ziee average in dollars 86.80 89.54 | 74.92 +15.9 
New York City are are, ighiom 
industries 
Earnings, oe og ema ea average in dollars .... | 1.091} 1.091] 1.089] 1.081} 1.080) 1.047 0 +4.2 
WECKIV =o setir e tcc: eee ees average in dollars ---, | 49.58) 49.97; 49.55 | 40.62 | 50.00 | 47.95 pe eae a 
Hours per wage earner............---- average per week 45.4 | 45 8 45.5 45.9 46.3 45.8 -0.9 -0.9 


pPreliminary.  'Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. *As of first day of month. Revised 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


December 


3 Social Security Costs Announced 


It is announced that from January, 
1937, to August, 1944, workers and 
employers have paid over $6 billion 
into old-age retirement fund estab- 
lishment by Social Security Act. Of 
this, $578 million has been paid out 
in benefits. 


5 Union Critics Expelled 


WLB’s shipbuilding commission rules 
unanimously that thirty-four em- 
ployees of Bethlehem-Fairfield Ship- 
yards, Inc., who circulated handbills 
accusing their union officials of be- 
ing Communists and were expelled by 
the union, must be discharged under 
a maintenance-of-membership provi- 
sion in the union contract. 


8 Social Security Tax Frozen 


By vote of 47 to 19, the Senate 
freezes Social Security tax at present 
1% for calendar year 1945. This fol- 
lows similar action by the House, 
where vote was 262 to 72. 


9 AFL Advocates Severance Pay 


American Federation of Labor sug- 
gests that the principle of severance 
pay to cushion temporary postwar ad- 
justments should be extended to all 
workers. 


10 Independent Unions Gain Voice on 


WLB 


War Labor Board grants representa- 
tion to four independent unions by 
appointing three standing commit- 
tees, including members of Nation- 
al Federation of Telephone Workers, 
Confederated Unions of America, 
Western Electric Employees’ Associa- 
tion and Pacific Coast Firemen, Oil- 
ers, Watertenders and Wipers Asso- 
ciation. 


11 Steel Companies Appeal 


Seventy-three basic steel companies 
petition War Labor Board for recon- 
sideration of its order in the steel 
case, made public November 25, 
affecting about 400,000 employees. 


Veterans’ Job Bill Signed 


President signs legislation extending 
from forty to ninety days after dis- 
charge the time in which a war vet- 
eran may apply for reemployment in 
his former job. 


‘13 WLB Rejects Appeal 


War Labor Board rejects petition for 
reconsideration of. its recent award 
granting various concessions to 400,- 
900 steel workers. 


18 AFL Rebuffs CIO Offer 


Philip Murray, President of ClO, ap- 
peals to William Green, President of 
AFL, for a united front in order “to 
forge a broad program of action which 
can be accepted by all members of 
the American labor movement.” Pro- 
posal is rejected by AFL on ground 
that it is not based on the idea of 
an organic union of the two labor or- 
ganizations. 


Men Quitting War Jobs to be Re- 
ported 
New York City Selective Service Di- 
rector asks employers to report to 
local draft boards or to Selective 
Service headquarters names of men 
up to 38 years old who have left their 
war jobs for unessential jobs in recent 
months. 


Montgomery Ward Refuses Compli- 
ance 

Montgomery Ward & Company ad- 
vises WLB that the company can- 
not “in good citizenship” obey the 
board’s demand that it comply with 
WLB directives, including acceptance 
of maintenance-of-membership prin- 
ciple. 


19 Rights of Negroes on Railroads Upheld 


In two unanimous decisions, United 
States Supreme Court reverses lower 
court decisions and holds that Negro 
employees on American railroads are 
protected by the Railway Labor Act 
against management-labor pacts seek- 
ing to drive them out of their jobs or 
deny them promotions. 


Supreme Court Permits Reversal 


United States Supreme Court rules 
that NLRB can reverse itself after 
certifying an independent union as an 
exclusive bargaining agent when com- 
pany and union have been guilty of 
unfair labor practices. 


20 Shift from Salary to Hourly Payroll 


Forbidden 


NLRB holds that transfer of em- 
ployees from a salaried to an hourly 
wage basis because they choose a col- 
lective bargaining representative is 
anti-union discrimination. 


21 Portion of Colorado Labor Law 


Invalidated 


Colorado Supreme Court rules that 
the two sections of the so-called “la- 
bor peace act” of 1943 requiring in- 
corporation of labor unions and mak- 
ing a strike unlawful unless author- 
ized by a majority vote by secret 
ballot of the union are invalid. 
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23 War Powers Invoked in Labor 


Shortage 

Acting under instructions from Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, WPB is- 
sues regulation providing for with- 
drawal or modification of priority rat- 
ings or allocations of materials held 
by any employer who fails to comply 
with an employment ceiling or hiring 
regulation established by War Man- 
power Commission. 


25 Small Loss in Union “Escape” Period 


According to study of Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, losses to unions through 
withdrawal of members during escape 
period prior to effectiveness of main- 
tenance - of - membership provision 
have been negligible.. In 21 plants 
with union membership of about 75,- 
000, only 395 members withdrew dur- 
ing the escape period. 


26 Strike-fine Delinquents to be Expelled 


United Rubber Workers of America 
announce that those delinquent in 
paying a union-imposed fine of $12.50 
for participating in an unauthorized 
strike will be expelled from the union. 


Pay Raised to Recruit Labor 


War Labor Board adopts resolution 
providing for increases up to 10¢ an 
hour above established approvable 
wage rates for foundries and forge 
shops to help recruiting for these war- 
important plants. 


27 Montgomery Ward Again Seized 


Following refusal of Montgomery 
Ward & Company to follow recom- 
mendation of War Labor Board, the 
President orders that the firm’s prop- 
erties be seized and operated by the 
War Department. 


30 Veterans Favor Independent Business 


Surveys covering 20,000 enlisted men 
made by the Information and Educa- 
tion Division of the Army Service 
Forces indicate that around 11% of 
the men covered have already made 
fairly definite plans to establish busi- 
nesses of their own in the postwar 
period. About 50% of these favor 
retail trade, 25% plan to establish 
service types of business and the re- 
mainder plan small manufacturing 
plants. 


Steel Wage Adjustments Approved 
Director of Stabilization approves 
wage adjustments ordered by the War 
Labor Board affecting about 400,000 
members of the CIO United Steel- 
workers employed by 86 steel com- 
panies. 


January, 1945 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


VERAGE WEEKLY earnings of 
wage earners in the twenty-five 
manufacturing industries surveyed each 
month by THe ConFERENCE Boarp rose to 
a new peak level in November. 
Average hourly earnings also advanced 
in November and returned to the peak 
level previously established in September. 
Hours worked, employment, man _ hours 
and payrolls declined. “Real” weekly earn- 
ings were also reduced. 
Although reported wage-rate increases 
granted were very small, they averaged 
higher for all wage earners than in any 


workers, While increases were reported 
in sixteen of the individual industries, only 
those in northern cotton, book and job 
printing and machines and machine tools 
averaged more than 0.1% for all pe 
earners. The largest increase was 6.8% 
granted to 5.8% of the workers in ma- 
chine and machine tool manufacturing, 
or an average increase of 0.4% for all 
workers. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average hourly earnings of wage earn- 
ers in these industries increased 0.1% in 


work on Thanksgiving Day was compen- 
sated at premium rates. The Novem- 
ber average was 42.3% above the Jan- 
uary, 1941, level and 50.0% higher than 
in August, 1939, 

Weekly earnings rose 0.1% to a new 
peak level of $49.46. Since January, 1941, 
they have increased $18.85, or 61.6%, and 
since August, 1939, the advance has been 
$22.17, or 81.2%. Because living costs 
(figured on the basis of prewar budgets) 
rose 0.3% from October to November and 
dollar weekly earnings increased only 
0.1%, “real” weekly earnings, or the pur- 


month since July of this year. They 
amounted to 6.8%, and were granted to 
0.4% of the workers in the twenty-five in- 
dustries. They averaged 0.03% for all 


November—enough to offset the October 
decline. Despite fewer working hours, 
these earnings again reached the Septem- 
ber peak level of $1.080, largely because 


chasing value of dollar weekly earnings 
declined 0.2%. At 176.5 (1923=100), 
they were lower than in the peak months 
of June and September, but were higher 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1944 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


INDUSTRY Hourly Actual Nominal 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
DARTS UD tye) 2c Gl eter oe ea Oe Ae ae A 47.0 47.1 47.3 47.3 
ATIEOEROD ete coe oan esc eee ee EES 44,3 44. 4r 43.1 43.3 
Boatrand shoes eee ree eee 42.0 42.4 44.5 44.7 
CO DASE ge UE eile ARR ne 45.4 45.4 46.0 46.0 
Ra “J BETOUL IN Seperate ee ; ‘ : 42.2 42.2 45.9 45.9 
rove. eee ee te aN a = Ilia csacek—astials @.s100 6,8)'9)i0X se 0 ‘ = ; ; 43.3 44.9 43.0 43 .6 
Electrical Daacheennal ree arelissc ois lake 46.0 46.2 42.4 42.4 
RRERAE ERIN to ere i re Se ae EET OW TE + ole HNte CaO i . ; : 46.4 45.8 45.9 45.9 
Hosiery and. ENIv S0008. soy. ssisii tes cay ocee saw een manne : : ; : 41.3 41.5r 41.5 41.5 
[bie iG Wolo tel eeeme =  aenR MnesReNES PRE ReR ae, Se MKS F ; ; : 47.7 46.3 43.0 43.1 
Leather tanning and finishing.............. cece eeeee eee eee ; : ; : 45.5 45.8 44.5 44.4 
Lumber and THMNOrK iota cee fo amerG ce whan meee os ; ; : : 46 2 45.6 47 2 47.0 
ECAC EORC RNID cre ants» fs car unre Sip Minaais # Bie aime sta Fs eos #7 aos : : ; : 50.8 48.7 41.4 41.5 
Paint ae SR ett cen Sas ao By eee © Sone Te CREE PRrar ; ; ' ; 48.1 48.3 44.6 44.6 
PROGREEINE PNUD SE ates oscars aetoys 22, + aoa cyriotgate oho. te aecersss 070 ‘ ; ; : 49.0 49.5 44.6 44.6 
5a sa a as Oe ae eee ona ; 43.6 43.3 43.2 43.0 
Prmting-“book at ett: Sect e Seta he eas bup ¢ 43.4 | 48.8 | 41.5 | 41.4 
Printing—news and magazine...........-..eseeee cence eeeene ; ‘ é ‘ 41.2 41.7 40.8 40.8 
Vint 22 § Oe ee nee ae er ane E : ‘ 4 47.2 46.6 46.9 46.9 
Pei nuer tires atig: CODER... Ss chm nes oi aap sae peta Beep : : : : Ae ie 2 - a 
MC hrer TUDDET  PLOMUCES, cose sire aroun ryslFieieis wire apoipys average ploye’? , ; ; . ee he tek rea 
SSN TRS ee a ee Rt Do ee 429 | 43.6 | 42.9 | 42.6 
1. Woolen and worsted goods. .... 2.2. ..-.aae sees eeeeseee an a as ae 
@. Other woolen products®, ...... 6.5... er cc cc eens en yee ese sah rake ae ie 
Foundries and machine shops..........:.-.:-sseeeeeeereeees ; a a8 

Boel Sati rata ha (5, on po NY et Dele aren ae nen Oe ere eses eet AT 4 : 2 : 
2. Machines and machine tools..............0eseeeeeerees 48.7 48.8 47.1 47.1 
3. H SL SS Sa fap lth yg oa 46.7 47.8r | 46.1 46.1 
4. ea Mia easall Tatts ee eA ie do aa a : 47.3 | 47.4 | 43.9 | 48.9 
Dire ase ace byes need ite Sitch a 175-185. a2 | 474 | 46.1 | 461 
oh Ganawtniee 45.6 | 45.% | 44.2 | 44.3 
Cem Bi 43.8 45.6 44.8 44.7 
ee ee eee Cr xt ee eens ok ROLE 46.5 | 48.1 | 43.7 | 48.7 
BP eereitns, Toneea hay oak mapeaikie cree esng pen rll p0Sha,} 812080. | 840582. 4 040.50 45.6 45.7 44.2 44.3 
Aircraft Serge i ee 45.8 45.9 | 48.3 48.3 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
ve ST 
| Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average Average 
Average | Average Actual Nominal 
Date Hourly | Weekly Hace pen) oats pe Hourly Earnings 


Actual 


Barings | Earnings | Week per | Wesk per jee BNE Eian| Home Pe Reolortl@nras Ov reprise 
Earner Earner Wage Houreb 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 

1948 November...............- $1.041 | $47.58 45.5 43 6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 154.2 142.6 75.7 
December...............+.| 1.045 47.15 45.1 43.7 193.2 185.9 L772 170.5 91.7 154.0 141.2 272.9 
1944 January iiirss «cone cinsieceasx 1.046 47.56 45.2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 152.5 140.1 272.5 
February cs.crniccrre sisi 1.048 48.15 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 152.3 141.5 275.5 
March awit aoe 1.053 48.41 45.8 44.0 194.6 187.8 181.9 175.6 93.1 151.0 140.6 QTA.7 
April 1.057 48.09 45.2 44.0 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 148.3 136.3 268.0 
MSY ae ristovzies sate rrcte ear 1.062 48. 46 45.5 44.1 196.3 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 145.0 134.1 264.0 
TUE sees overs sss. Sueneiss <1 soh gs eas 1.069 49.30 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 185.3 177.3 93.3 143.6 134.0 266.1 

JulVss ee Sac cc weet wcoureeers 1.072 48.86 45.4 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92.3 142.2 13s 261.1 
PAULUS Gera eiclers iste ceicie ole rclter 1.070 48,98 45 .6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92.7 141.6 131.3 260.7 
September im acisciee se ots 1.080 49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.7 176.9 92.7 140.4 130.2 260.7 
Octobetnvorntescorseiieass sc 1.079r| 49.39r 45.7r 44.3 199 4r} 189.97} 185.6r} 176.8r 92.9r| 138.6 128.8 257.2 
November! ocatecs sacnsuyes 1.080 49.46 45 .6 44.2 199.6 189.6 185.9 176.5 92.7 137.9 127.8 256.4 

rRevised. 


than in any other month. They have ad- 
vanced 32.0% from the January, 1941, 
level and 44.6% since August, 1939. 
The number of hours worked in one 
week was reduced 0.1 hour, or 0.2%, in 
November. The November average of 
45.6 hours was also lower than the weekly 
averages of February, March and June of 
this year, but was higher than during any 
other month since April, 1930. The in- 


crease from January, 1941, was 5.4 hours, 
or 13.4%, and from August, 1939, it was 
7.7 hours, or 20.3%. 

The nominal week, or scheduled num- 
ber of hours of work, also declined slightly 
in November. At 44.2 hours a week, 
nominal hours were lower than in July, 
August, September, and October of this 
year, but were equal to those in June and 
higher than in any other months since 


these data were first collected in 1937. 
Total man hours worked declined 
0.8% in November. At 127.8 (1923= 
100), man hours exceeded those of every 
month before October, 1942, but were 
lower than in that month and all subse- 
quent months. Man hours in November 
were 39.7% above those in January, 1941, 
and 94.2% more than in August, 1939. 
The number of wage earners employed 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1944 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
IIIIIISNans=sSs=s=s«s=S=S=S=osoqoamqqqm ee eeeSSESeSESTosese—R—<—“—=—@——=*=*=n—=SaOou0uouoOoOuu0nO- eee Oooo eee 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employmentb | Total M. 
INDUSTRY Hourly;cActuala:| co saaeeeeeniae aS en Worked sang. 
Actual Real a 
Nov. Oct. Nov Oct. Nov, Oct. Nov Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
Agricultural implement..................... 206.5 | 207.7 | 196.1 | 197.5 | 186.2 | 188.1 | 194.1 | 195.1 | 184.2 | 185.7] 3 
Autoetabiee = ek i ae 208.1 | 206.5 | 193.2 | 192.1r| 183.5 | 183.07] 168.2c| 166.67] 151.6c| 155.17 318 80 nentae 
Boot and shoe.............se000. 00. 153.1 | 153.1 | 140.8 | 142.1 | 133.7 | 135.3] 89.3 | 88.7| 82.2 | 82.5 | 195.7 | 196.0 
Clisaical Wr oot 214.5 | 213.6 | 189.5 | 188.5 | 180.0 | 179.5 | 186.7 | 183.4 | 164.7 | 161.8 | 353.8 | 345.7 
Cotton—North...... Fp. ei eee hee eae 176.4 | 177.1 | 160.0 | 166.4 | 151.9 | 158.5] 36.5 | 36.7| 33.1] 34.5] 58.4| 611 
Electrical manufacturing’....................| 201.6 | 201.6 | 194.8 | 195.2 | 184.5 | 185.9 | 269.50] 278 2c] 259 3c| 264 2c| 528.6c| 583.8¢ 
Bie eet Pe ik AA Se ge rcnnle ce 197.3 | 197.1 | 189.9 | 187.0 | 180.3 | 178.1 | 134.8 | 134.6 | 129.8 | 127.9 | 256.0 | 951.7 
Hosiery and knit goods...................... 217.8 | 219.6r| 194.6 | 197.17] 184.8 | 187.7%r| 75.4] 75.17] 67.3 | 67.3r| 146.7 | 148.0r 
Iron and steel’......... bn CONS See 201.7 | 198.5 | 167.6 | 160.1 | 159.2 | 152.5 | 116.1 | 116.1 | 96.0| 98.1 | 194.6 | 185.9 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 189.1 | 189.9 | 180.6 | 182.6 | 171.5 | 173.9| 72.5 | 72.3 | 69.3| 69.6 | 130.9 | 132.0 
Lumber and millwork. ..........0....000000- 982.1 | 232.3 | 216.4 | 214.0 | 205.5 | 203.8| 49.0| 49.2] 45.7| 45.4 | 106.0 | 105 5 
ER) ote el a rn 196.0 | 193.4 | 200.0 | 189.2°| 189.9 | 180.2 | 108.8 | 108.1 | 110.7 | 105.9 | 216.6 | 204.5 
Paint and varnish...................00.se0000 180.7 | 181.2 | 179.3 | 180.4 | 170.3 | 171.8 | 134.4 | 134.9 | 138.1 | 184.1 | 941.0 | 243 4 
Paneetedionipet, oto esc cae» nec, 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.9 | 173.3 | 162.3 | 165.0 | 117.2 | 116.8 | 110.9 | 111.7 | 200.3 | 202.4 
Papier heducts eG. fools essa es 189.3 | 189.7 | 172.6 | 172.1 | 163.9 | 163.9 | 168.6 | 167.9 | 154.4 | 152.9 | 291.0 | 289 1 
Printing—book and job........... 00.00.0000. 166.8 | 166.3 | 157.8 | 156.8 | 149.9 | 149.3 | 119.0 | 119.0 | 112.6 | 112.2 | 187.8 | 186 6 
Printing—news and magazine................ 167.5 | 167.8 | 158.3 | 155.3 | 145.6 | 147.9 | 102.1 | 101.7 | 93.5 | 94.3 | 156.5 | 157.9 
Hable ret econ fina. Aa? Se ian 196.5 | 195.7 | 207.1 | 203.9 | 196.7 | 194.2 | 187.7 | 137.6 | 145.1 | 148.1 | 285.2 | 980 6 
EIDE oa i 0 nee ace an rae 161.5 | 160.5 | 151.4 | 154.1 | 148.8] 146.8] 89.7] 90.0] 83.9] 86.3 | 135'8 | 138 7 
Waoclects ot cs ehh nee Sone Mee 182.6 | 183.2 | 164.9 | 168.8 | 156.6 | 160.3 | 68.2| 68.3| 61.6| 62.7] 112.5 | 114 9 
Foundries and machine shops................. 210.5 | 211.37] 201.2 | 203.67] 191.1 | 193.97] 209.9 | 211.7 | 200.2 | 208.7 | 42018 | 431 0 
1. Foundries......... sents Se he 194.4 | 193.9 | 183.7 | 182.3 | 174.5 | 173.6 | 184.2 | 186.4 | 178.9 | 175.2 | 338.4 | 339.8 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 212.9 | 211.5 | 208.4 | 207.7 | 197 9 | 197.8 | 199.1¢] 208.8c| 194.7c| 199.7] 414 9cl 493 8 
8. Heavy equipment..................... .| 197.6 | 201.37] 187.3 | 195.27] 177.9 | 185.97] 188. 1c] 187.7c| 178.1c| 182.1c| 352.8cl $366 4c 
4, Hardware and small parts............... 220.9} 219.1 | 215.8 | 214.2 | 204.9 | 204.0 | 170.3 | 172.4 | 166.0 | 168.4 | 367.5 | 369.3. 
5. Other products................000ceeee. 209.8 | 209.8 | 202.9 | 203.9 | 192.7 | 194.2 | 280.7 | 232.6 | 223.1 | 295.9 | 468.1 | 4743 
le Wii Pete tte et tee eee 199.6 | 199.47] 185.9 | 185.6r! 176.5 | 174.87| 197.9 | 138.6 | 197.8 | 128.8 | 256.4 | 257.2 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, 


other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. crnerrablicr wepates woolen and worsted goods 


footnotes on page 20, 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1944 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpustTRY 


eee eeeeeeeeeeneeeeneeennsnenenemenaeeeeeneres 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


Rayon producing* 
Cotton—North 


Hosiery and knit goods 
Fronand steel’ Meee SK Pe koe ce 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
POA DACKIN Geyer Re or Ge RA in EN adh ale Shi 
Paint and varnish. 
Paper and pulp 
Paper products .< ies vn tios Sods Oc wiieea aes 
Printing—book and job............0.seeee005 
Printing—news and magazine 
Rubber. Stats byes ww STeun SENG BUR DUGAN of alia: hisLalsifeitsts, el/eiale, ee 

1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 

2. Other rubber products 
Silk and rayon 


Se ee i 


Seem eee ee eee ee eee eee Eee eee eee ee neeee 


1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 
2. Other woolen products®................. 
Foundries and machine shops 
1. Foundries 


ee 


Sipleavy equipment..g .fo0806) kia aoe ee: 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
Bs; Othee products. oss stags pees ees eee 


RSANDUBTRIES 5 oe ose = Cee SS Se Ss os ee ere 


See footnotes on page 20, 


in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries was reduced in November for the 
twelfth consecutive month. A decline of 
0.5% from October to November reduced 
the index to 137.9 (1923=100), a level 
which was below those of June, 1942, and 
subsequent months, but higher than for 
any month before then. Rises in em- 
ployment have amounted to 23.1% since 
January, 1941, and 61.3% since August, 
1939. 

Total payrolls declined 0.8% in Novem- 
ber to a level of 256.4 (1923=100) , which 
was higher than in March, 1943, and pre- 
vious months, but lower than for ‘any 
month subsequent to that date. Novem- 
ber payrolls were 99.1% higher than in 
January, 1941, and 192.4% more than in 
August, 1939. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Shorter working hours with smaller pre- 
mium overtime payments in November 


AtL Mare 


Average Earnings 
Average Hours 
er Week per 


were largely responsible for reduced hour- 
ly earnings in the cement industry. This 
was true of both groups of workers as 
well as for all wage earners combined. 
As a result, average weekly earnings of 
all wage earners declined 4.8% and aver- 


aged only $39.26, which was less than 


during any month from July through Oc- 
tober. 

In the petroleum industry, increased 
employment, especially among the lower- 
paid unskilled male workers, and shorter 
hours worked by skilled male workers, 
contributed toward an 0.6% reduction in 
November in the average hourly earnings 
of all wage earners. Because of the lower 
hourly earnings and hours, average weekly 
earnings also declined. They averaged 
$60.10 in November, or 3.8% less than in 
October. They were also lower than in 
July and September of this year, but were 
higher than during any other month. Since 
November, 1943, weekly earnings in the 


Femae 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours 


per Week per 
Hourly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov Oct. Nov Oct. Nov Oct. 
$1, 47.3 47.3 18 .960 |® .968 |$42.84 1$43.38 44.6 44.8 
] 44.5 44.8r) 1.119 | 1.119 | 48.97 | 48.537] 43.8 43.47 
, 43.5 43.9 636 635 | 25.97 | 26.12 40.8 41.2 
ub, 46.3 46.4 768 764 | 32.76 | 32.41 42.6 42.4 
i 3 44.0 43 .9r 715 7087) 28.17 | 27.95 39.4 39.5r 
‘ 46.5 48 .2 689 .688 | 27.37 | 28.37 39.7 41.2 
ib 47.5 47.8 903 .898 | 39.52 | 39.29 43.7 43.7 
al 47.0 46.8 . 906 .892 | 41.00 | 39.08 45.3 43.8 
i 45.0 44.9r| .710 £7167) 28.35 | 28.81r) 40.0 40.2r 
Le 48.0 46.7 933 .929 | 41.08 | 38.76 44.0 41.7 
: 46.5 46.8 .795 .793 | 31.98 | 32.40 40.2 40.9 
al 46.3 45.9 . 833 .838 | 37.15 | 35.73 44.6 42.6 
‘ 52.6 50.5 17 .720 | 32.02 | 30.67 44.7 42.6 
ibe 48.7 48.9 .812 .818 | 36.23 | 35.92 44.6 44,2 
49.8 50.3 671 .670 | 28.64 |} 29.06 42.7 43.4 
3 45.4 45 .2 . 662 .665 | 27.19 | 27.12 41.1 40.8 
ue 43.9 44.4 .67 664 | 28.92 | 27.48 42.6 41,4 
K 41.3 41.9 743 .735 | 30.38 | 30.29 40.9 41.2 
1, 49.0 48.4 893 .891 | 38.68 | 38.15 43.3 42.8 
is 48.9 47.9 | 1.008 .998 | 43.37 | 41.99 43.0 42.1 
ile 49 .2 49.5 790 797 | 34,41 | 34.67 43.5 43.5 
47.0 47.6 656 .658 | 25.57 | 26.72 39.0 40.6 
44.8 45.7 809 | .812 | 32.85 | 32.84 40.0 40.4 
: 44.4 45.8 810 .815 | 32.18 | 32.84 39.7 40.3 
a 45 .4 45.5 .808 .807 | 82.65 | 32.85 40.4 40.7 
T 48 .2 48.6r 963 .963 | 42.39 | 42.697) 44.0 44.3 
ils 48.1 47.8 912 909 | 37.72 | 37.86 41.4 41.7 
i. 49.9 50.0 . 903 .893 | 39.65 | 39.45 43.9 44.2 
| i 47.0 48.Or| 1.026 | 1.0497] 45.21 | 48.51r) 44.1 46.3r 
Bi 48.8 49.0 898 .888 | 39.29 | 38.51 43.7 43.4 
ate 48.3 48.7 986 .988 | 43.75 | 48.80) 44.4 44.3 
$1 46.9 47.07r|8 .766 |$ .766 |$31.78 |$31.997| 41.3 41.6 
8. 43 .8 45 .6 
1. 46.5 48.1 
179 |$1 46.9 47 .0r 
313} $1. 47.3 47.9 |$1.039 |$1.035 |$45.55 |$44.80 43.9 43.3 
2 a Ue 48.1 47.87} 1.146 | 1.0877] 52.58 | 49.767; 45.9 45.8r 


petroleum industry have advanced 6.5%. 

Longer hours and higher hourly and 
weekly earnings in shipyards than in air- 
craft factories continued to prevail in No- 
vember. In aircraft factories, greater re- 
ductions in employment among the lower- 
paid female and unskilled male workers 
than among the higher-paid semi-skilled 
and skilled male workers resulted in an in- 
crease of 0.2% in the average hourly earn- 
ings of all workers despite a decline of 
0.2% in the average number of hours 
worked in one week. Weekly earnings de- 
clined 0.1% to $55.05. 

In shipyards, employment was cur- 
tailed 2.5% in November. Reductions made 
in each of the major groups of workers 
contributed toward rises in the hour- 
ly earnings of each category. Longer 
working hours served to increase the pre- 
mium overtime payments and also aver- 
age hourly earnings. Average weekly earn- 
ings rose 2.9% to $67.70. 


~ 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1944 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNsKILLED 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 
ea a a PE AL es 


Average Earnings 


Average Earnings 
Average Hours a Average Hours 


RY r Week per per Week per 
Inpust’ Hourly Weekly Wage Baines Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Nov Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct Nov Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 

i i 5.960 967 [$44.99 |$46.17 46.9 47.7 |$1.202 |$1.208 |$56.93 |$57.15 47.4 47.3 
fo ae eee he cee ney + ins ("48°00 | 48.567 43.0 | 43.57| 1.420 | 1.402 | 68.47 | 62.987] 44.7) 44.97 
Bootand shoe! :d.ncd srs, 6+ shee te Meee aie eee AT4 A473 | 21.20 | 21.22 44.7 44.9 . 932 .933 | 40.52 | 40.94 43.5 rene 
Chemical 2. d.3 6 ot ns Qi Ae naeiaret . 964 961 | 44.77 | 45.11 46.4 47.0 | 1.245 | 1.242 | 57.61 | 57.36 46.3 an 

Rayon producing: si. c scl ed Mem yee ite 801 807r| 33.19 | 34.137) 41.4 42 .3r| 1.037 | 1.0387] 45.98 | 45.747] 44.4 oar 
Gotton—-North ass nee ste ae oe ek cmeerrs . 762 .762 | 36.32 | 36.39 47.7 47.8 .910 .914 | 41.84 | 44.18 46.0 48. 
Electrical manufacturing®..................... . 926 917 | 42.24 | 42.42 45 .6 46.3 | 1.348 | 1.353 | 64.34 | 64.97 47.7 48.0 
Hurnttuncte accord sitet cel tates nobaiewialenarerete .893 .894 | 39.90 | 40.95 44.7 45.8 | 1.107 | 1.111 | 52.52 | 52.15 AT 4 46.9 
Hosiery ‘and knit goods... (5.07.25. 56s eines 763 | .776 | 35.89 | 36.257] 47.0] 46.77] 1.165 | 1.1727] 52.26 | 52.457} 44.9 | 44.87 
Jroniand steel’; 22:5as tera ee here carci tis. vtuistarels . 939 .920 | 43.19 | 41.83 46.0 45.5 | 1.273 | 1.254 | 61.60 | 58.82 48.4 46.9 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 720 .718 | 33.08 | 33.34 45.9 46.4 | 1.001 | 1.009 | 46.76 | 47.29 46.7 46.9 
Gumbertand!millworksn2, S.su aot eee sas eset . 806 .804 | 36.38 | 35.94 45.1 44.7 | 1.216 | 1.215 | 56.74 | 56.19 46.7 46.3 
Meatpacking ocd netcn ack as eaiaclcnies «sates. .801 .790 | 41.61 | 39.58 51.9 50.1 | 1.057 | 1.038 | 55.92 | 52.52 52.9 50.6 
ain tand varnish macek tte es ales ore Saga s 851 .854 | 42.11 | 42.73 49.5 50.0 | 1.184 | 1.135 | 54.80 | 55.01 48.3 48.5 
Paperiand pulp) smewick aes ce ase sae. iste 767 771 | 36.02 | 37.31 47.0 48.4 | 1.005 | 1.009 | 51.24 | 51.54 61.0 §1.1 
Paper Prowducts) se te ck ens aae poets s cited ees . 762 .758 | 30.75 | 30.12 |- 40.4 39.7 | 1.095 | 1.103 | 52.50 | 52.96 47.9 48.0 
Printing—book and®job....f2oesece cee cls teers . 873 .872 | 37.94 | 38.08 43.5 43.7 | 1.415 | 1.411 | 62.24 | 62.80 44.0 44.5 
Printing—news and magazine............... .816 | .815 | 30.70 | 31.46} 37.6] 38.6 | 1.385 | 1.391 | 58.70 | 59.55 | 42.4] 42.8 
Habbers masts octet nan thas ane se etemintape ras 1.062 | 1.055 | 51.93 | 50.32 48.9 47.7 | 1.374 | 1.370 | 67.36 | 66.32 49.0 48.4 

1, Rubber tires and tubes.................. 1.104 | 1.095 | 53.88 | 52.12 48.8 47.6 | 1.450 | 1.440 | 70.95 | 68.93 48.9 47.9 

2. Other rubber products.................. .770 .770 | 38.18 | 37.41 49.6 48.6 | 1.214 | 1.227 | 59.74 | 60.81 49.2 49.5 
Wool..... Aehieahew eats aleldats ate sGiet setae osreeale’s .807 .810 | 34.77 | 35.91 43.1 44.3 | 1.071 | 1.074 | 48.89 | 49.77 45.7 46.3 

1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 814 .822 | 34.18 | 35.87 42.0 43.6 | 1.043 | 1.049 | 48.01 | 49.54 46.0 47.2 

2. Other woolen products®................. . 792 .782 | 36.21 | 36.00 45.7 46.0 | 1.101 | 1.102 | 49.83 | 50.00 45.3 45.4 
Foundries and machine shops.................] .992 9947) 47.44 | 47.777) 47.8 | 48.17] 1.305 | 1.3117] 62.96 | 63.827) 48.2 | 48.7r 

LP oundries. 4 ho, ees ek es . 950 948 | 44.92 | 44.78 47.3 47.2 | 1.226 | 1.223 | 59.28 | 58.68 48.3 48.0 

2. Machines and machine tools............. 1.051 | 1.043 | 52.01 | 52.66 49.5 50.5 | 1.255 | 1.250 | 62.66 | 62.50 49.9 50.0 

Sitileavy equipments. ans seep spores 1.004 999r| 47.76 | 47.177) 47.5 47.27) 1.402 | 1.4297] 65.87 | 68.687) 47.0 48.17 

4. Hardware and small parts............... 949 .952 | 46.36 | 46.66 48.8 49.0 | 1.272 | 1.261 | 62.06 | 61.78 48.8 49.0 

baOther productsia.5. 9s aos) sevice es .996 | 1.010 | 46.69 | 47.99 46.9 47.5 | 1.272 | 1.270 | 61.68 | 61.97 48.5 48.8 
RAPINDUSURINS Sheree ees Oe ee ands $ .901 |$ .899 |$41.58 |$41.587| 46.1 | 46.37r/$1.243 |$1.2417/$58.52 |$58.457] 47.1 | 47.1 
Comentenssacnn ira reer irs aT ee es $ .772 |$ .777 |$33.08 |$33.98 | 42.8 43.7 |$ .910 |$ .920 |$39.96 |$42.14 43.9 45.8 
Petroleum: refining oss. cfewss viwvsws clove cielecs ewes 970 976 | 43.39 | 43.65 44.7 44.7 |#1.325 | 1.332 | 61.92 | 64.52 46.7 48. 4 
RG ANDUSTRINSS soescetce a ot Se a Is $ .901 |$ .898 |$41.52 |$41.547) 46.1 | 46.2 |$1.242 |$1.240r/$58.43 |$58.427| 47.1 | 47.1 
IS CLAL Sarai wei a ee ESE EON ONSET $1.128 |$1.114 |$50.35 |$49.58 | 44.6 | 44.5 |$1.323 |$1.322 |$62.83 |$63.66 | 47.5 | 48.1 
Shipbuildings. -4 prams Soccer a ote oie 1.010 .9887| 47.35 | 46.047) 46.9 46 .6r| 1.472 | 1.4417] 70.96 |g69.147| 48.2 |9 48.07 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tar Conrerence Boarp. 

"Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tae Conrerence Boarp. 

Revised series; data from July, 1939 available upon request. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

5Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tas Conrerence Boarp. Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 
earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 
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number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 

*Principally rugs. 

"Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

alndexes of “‘real” earnings are based upon Taz CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 

bRevised indexes. Employment is adjusted to the levels of the 1939 
Census of Manufactures; data from January, 1936, to date appear on 
pages 10 and 11. Revised indexes of total man hours and payrolls back 
to 1936 will be published in subsequent issues. 

cNot published from January, 1942, through May, 1944. Indexes for 


“the intervening period available on request. This step is consistent with 


security policies now in effect for Federal Government agencies. 
rRevised. 


Hourly earnings rose 0.1% in Novem- 
ber to $1.080. They were 3.7% more 
than in November, 1943, and 83.1% high- 
er than in 1929. 

Weekly earnings, at $49.46 in Novem- 
ber, were 0.1% higher than in October, 
4.0% above those a year before and 73.2% 
greater than the 1929 average. 

“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar week- 
ly earnings adjusted for changes in living 


costs, declined 0.2% in November. They 
were 2.1% more than in November, 1943, 
and 64.6% higher than in 1929. 

Hours per week were curtailed 0.2% in 
November. The average, 45.6, was up 
0.1 hour, or 0.2%, from that of the pre- 
vious November but remained 2.7 hours, 
or 5.6%, less than in 1929. 

Employment was reduced 0.5% in No- 
vember. It was 10.6% below November, 
1943, but 36.5% more than in 1929. 


Man hours declined 0.8% to 127.8 
(1923=100) in November and _ were 
10.4% below those of November, 1943. 

Payrolls fell off 0.3% to 256.4 (1923= 
100) in November. As compared with 
payrolls in November, 1943, they have 
declined 7.0%, but they have increased 
136.5% from payrolls in 1929. 


Erset B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 


Cost of Living 


in December 


ECEMBER living costs of wage 

earners’ families in the United 
States rose 0.4%. Tue CONFERENCE 
Boarb’s index on a wartime basis in- 
creased from 105.2 (1923=100) in No- 
vember to 105.6 in December, or 1.6% 
above a year ago, and 22.8% more than in 
January, 1941, base date of the Little 
Steel formula. 

Food costs advanced 1.0% over the 
month, reflecting further rises in eggs and 
fresh green vegetables, while clothing 
prices and items of the sundries group 
each rose fractionally. Rents were not 
surveyed in December and the level of 
fuel and light was unchanged. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dol- 
lar declined to 94.7 cents in December 
compared to 95.1 cents in November. 


FOOD PRICES IN 1944 


Annual averages for the years 1943 and 
1944 are published this month with the 
United States cost of living tables (war- 
time budgets). These indicate that all 
major components of the index, with the 
exception of food costs, attained higher 
levels in 1944 than in the preceding year. 
The average of food prices was 1.5% less 
in 1944 than in 1943. Electricity and gas 
prices were also lower on the average dur- 
ing 1944, but such decreases were can- 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Index Numbers, 


1944 1936 


celed by gains in the cost of other fuels 
included in the fuel and light group. 


INDIVIDUAL CITIES 


Cost of living indexes in December are 
published for sixty-four industrial cities. 
In all but six of these cities, such costs 
rose from November to December. The 
more important of these, 0.6% or more, 
occurred in the following cities: Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Lansing, Memphis, Newark, New York, 
Parkersburg, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Toledo, Trenton and Wilming- 
ton (Delaware). Only three decreases 
were recorded from November to Decem- 


1937 


1923 = 100 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL ANO LIGHT 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


ber. The largest, 0.5%, took place in Sac- 
ramento, the result of a substantial decline 
in the food level of that city, owing in 
part to reduced prices of oranges. Three 
cities registered no monthly change: De- 
troit, Omaha and San Francisco-Oakland. 

Between December, 1943, and Decem- 
ber, 1944, sixty of the sixty-four cities 
registered rises, ranging from 0.1% i 
Parkersburg and St. Louis to 4.6% in To- 
ledo. In Wilmington (Delaware), no 
change occurred, while in Buffalo and 
Syracuse there were declines of 0.2%, and 
in Newark of 1.3%. 


Heten 8S. Ho 
Division of Labor Statistics 


AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted : Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Date Average of Housing? Sundries Value of 
All Items Total | ; Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas Daller 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
1943 December.............. 103.9 111.94 90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 | 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 
% Annual Average...... 103.3 112.6 90.8 89.3 98.8 79.8 92.7 67.3 94.8 107.4 96.8 
1044qJanuarysssesek 5 ecieoo. 2 103.9 441-1 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.6 94.6 110.5 96.2 
February. . . : 103.4 109.6 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 110.6 96.7 
March? 43.2.2 ices 8. 103.4 109.2 90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 1.5 96.7 
VANTIN 53-2, 2 ei Rae 104.1 110.1 90.8 91.9 101.6 $2 2 95.3 67.0 94.6 112.8 96.1 
Misty... dod. tke ero pastas a? 104.4 110.7 90.8 92:5 101.8 82.8 95.3 67.0 94.6 113-2 95.8 
WaNeans.o2bG.s eee 104.4 110.6 90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.1 67.0 94.6 T1353 95.8 
Aft) oe er ee oI 105.0 111.9 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.1 66.9 94.5 113.3 95.2 
Aagustt 2 5a one-man ee 105.1 111.9 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.1 66.9 94.5 113.4 95.1 
September s--0s.ciees- = 105.0 111.5 90.9 93:2 102.3 84.0 95.1 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
(Gia cet iro ays acetone ae 105.1 ii fe bat 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.1 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.1 
November. , 105.2 111.16 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.2 66.9 94.5 114.7 95.1 
December.<.22. Few wn 105.6 112°%¢ 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.2 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.7 
Annual Average...... 104.6 110.9 90.9 92.6 101.9 83.3 95.2 67.0 94.6 113.0 95.6 
Percentage Changes 
Nov. 1944 to Dec. 1944. ...... 40.4 | +1.0 | | +0.1 [ +0.1 | +0.1 | 0 5 0. | +0.1 0.4 
Dec. 1943 to Dec. 1944........ | +1.6 -0.3 vg Q +3 .2 +2.8 +3.7 +0.3 0.4 0.1 -| +4.4 -1.6 


aBased on food price indexes of Tan Conse Bosse for December 15, 1943." 
bBased on food price indexes for November 15, 1 


October, 1948: data on housing collected d quarterly, J January 15, April 5, 15, July 1s, 
cBased on food price indexes for December 14, toad, 


1Since 
and October 15. It i is that no occurred since 
2Includes fuel as as ; 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tue ConrerENcn Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
re Nov. 1944 | Dec. 1943 Cur Nov. 1944 | Dec. 1948 
Dec. 1944 | Nov. 1944 | Dec. 19438 to to Dec. 1944 | Nov. 1944 | Dec. 1943 to to 
Dec. 1944 | Dec. 1944 Dec. 1944 | Dec. 1944 
Akron Chicago 
ROO se ae osc aes 146.5 145.5 148.8 +0.7 15 | PR OOd kc tea-aentrelee stele 141.9 141.4 140.5 +0.4 +1.0 
Housing a fons ge os ccecs 113.8 113.8 T1327 0 =O Le ELOUsIn gt citer eta chererer 105.8 105.8 105.8 0 0 
Clothings® ote. fc 5 128.6 128.9 123.8 —0.2 Oh 0) CLOLMING rere ciaicieisrerarete 133.0 133.0 127.8 0 +4.5 
Fuel and light........ 112.5 | 112.5 +1.6 | Fuel and light....... 98.9 98.9 98.5 0 +0.4 
Housefurnishings..... 119.2 | 119.0r +0.7 | Housefurnishings....| 126.2 | 126.2) 124.8 0 +1.1 
Sundries. esc ceca se 119.3 119.3 +99 | Sundries... . 2.00.60 116.7 116.5 114.8 +0.2 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 126.7 126.4r +0.8 Weighted Total....| 123.4 123.2 121.8 +0.2 +1.3 


Cincinnati 

Sos Seen e ee ae MOOd dite exe efor aster 0.2 

So Eso one Housing ceniesniic 0 
Ue Eh. Rice eats oe Clothing; ..eee. cen: +3.7 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +0.8 
Housefurnishings. . . . ‘ ; Housefurnishings.... +1.5 
Sundries\e eee). oak 118. 118.0r +8.9 | Sundries............ +1.4 

Weighted Total..... 126 125 +2.6 Weighted Total... 


eee 


Fuel and light........ : Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings .... . .7 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries = s....-£ 20% 121. +9.7 | Sundries.......00..> 


sesewcceceawe- het AVUSE | L00.0 | 20450 Fo FLU Leh | ES VWhe se esi ccitineceeae 


Oe ee 
eee eons ceeee re) £904.50 | L20U.9 | L40.0 I] FU. | PFU. fF VYSVUUMIEE cc ce eee eass 
eee eee ee} L1U0.0 | 10.0 | IVO.D Po Vo J FU. J 2 USL GM TRU. . we eee 


we eee eevee eevee} L40.90 | L110.0 | LEAA.0 Uo fr. FH F VUMULINS. ec wee ee eee ne 


Fuel and light... .. +0.4 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... +3.8 | Housefurnishings.... 
SUMAPICS 2 seo cise acs LE OES TE Sundries andar 


ee 
eoeeeeee- | LV.0 | LHA.4 | LOD .% | PUL POLL JF BUM ce ee eee wre eee ees 


eevee ee-f LAUD.0 | L4U0.0 | LUD0.0 Vo f UW fF SEVUSIE BR ee ee ee eee ee 
eeeeervree] 240.6 | LA9.U | LZ0.U ff —U.4 | ed Ff VIOULg... 2. eee ene 
eeeee] £490.97 | Lid.FD | LII.VU i VU; --+-V.6 | £UCL GHA Alp... .... 


sew eee} 440.9 | 440.0.) LA0.9 |p PULL | mpi. d | VUMCTICS. . wwe eee e nes 


FAAS sa 2. ea ee 

Fuel and light........ 0 Fuel and ligh 
ight f POC eracs 
pe rtinge Vers p +1.9 | Housefurnishings.... 
Li Feo Baio Seeneets : i .8 | Sundries............ 


re er 
ee rd 


Y Housing!............. 
oe aeeing Clothing... 6c... on 
e a ight........ +9.2 | Fuel and light....... 
ousefurnishings..... +4.9 | Ho ishings... 
Sundries Rana Roe. +3.1 | Sundries........ ae 
Weighted Total +2.3 Weighted Total.... 


‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October, 1944, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: ‘Hk CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Ciry een hears. Crry : 
Noy. 1944 | Dec. 1943 Nov. 1944 | Dec, 1943 
Dec. 1944 | Nov. 1944 | Dec. 1943 to to Dec. 1944 | Nov. 1944] Dec. 1943 to | to 
Dec. 1944 | Dec. 1944 Dec. 1944 | Dec. 1944 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Lp ESE Roe ee eee 137.3 | 186.8 | 188.5) +0.4] -0.9 | Food............... 149.0] 147.4] 144.8] 41.1] 42.9 
Housing" Si keener: Re 100.2 100.2 100.2 0 0 Housing! 0 ...s.) 107.9 107.9 107.9 0 0 
ANOUnINg Sh. 5.5 137.6 | 187.2 | 130.7]/ +0.3 | +65.3 | Clothing............ 127.1] 127.0] 123.9]/ +0.1| +2.6 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 107.5 | 105.9 0 | +1.5 | Fuel and light... ... 112.0} 112.0] 109.8 0 | 42.0 
Housefurnishings.....} 144.0 | 144.7 | 138.4 -0.5 +4.0 | Housefurnishings....| 126.4 | 126.2] 124.7] 402] 41.4 
Sundress 4. ee, <0. 112.8 112.7 111.0 +0.1 =trlaOn| oundries) © ey)... 0: 122.0 1H Oy | 116.1 +0.2 +5.1 
Weighted Total. 192.1 122.0 121.0 +0.1 +0.9 Weighted Total..... 127.5 126.9 124.1 +0.5 42.7 
i Kansas City, Mo. 
arith aferanal a asia << 5 Rood ita ies ot eye lsat 134.6 136.5 +0.4 -1.0 
Seth. SEP ie ae 0 Housing... | Oba e 105.5 105.2 0 4+0.3 
Bo ae ee 144.0 Clothing yqen cae elo. 7 132.1 125.0 0.3 45.4 
Fuel and light........ 113.0 Fuel and light....... 109.5 | 109.5] 108.7 0 40.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 131.4 Housefurnishings....| 123.8 | 124.1] 122.0 0.2} +1.5 
Sundries i: So... ae. 2 Sundries. 0: . 2... 123.8 | 128.8} 117.1 0 45.7 
Weighted Total. ... 4 Weighted Total. 123.4 | 123.3 | 121.1] +0.1] 41.9 
RRR «ee ca eee ‘ : 5 +0.4 +1.3 Steletesettea re = ecye es 9 166.5 164.0 +0.8 42.4 
Housings <MhS. 5a to 104.3 0 0 i 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Clothing 65s)... - 135.2 +0.2 S62) ClOLRING. |. 5, s.e:s16 055 6 130.3 127.9 126.8 4+1.9 42.8 
Fuel and light........ 117.2 Fuel and light....... 105.3 | 105.3] 104.1 0 41.2 
Housefurnishings..... 123.8 Housefurnishings....| 141.1 | 141.07} 134.1 |} +0.1| +52 
Syn tet a ee 125.3 SUNOTICS . were ec 126.2 126.2 119.9 0 +5.3 
Weighted Total.....| 126.1 ; : .9 | Weighted Total..... 9 131.17] 128.2 +0.6 +2.9 
Front Royal, Va. 
Uniti ie a ee ae 162.1 162.2 160.5 0.1 “FIO: |iFood,. «saeco sede: 153.8 152.8 151.6 41.5 
Housing’) oo. 5... 0.5: 107.3 107.3 107.3 0 0 Housing' Soke SAE Oto 106.2 106.2 104.6 41.5 
SJothmes see. 5 oss 146.6 146.6 140.5 0 +4.3 | Clothing. wesc ee eeeee 125.0 124.8 124.6 40.3 
Fuel and light........ 11g.2 112.2 107.4 0 +4.5 | Fuel and light siopspenesis 93.4 93.4 93.4 0 
Housefurnishings..... NSS 75) 188-7 489.5 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings 120.9} 120.9} 120.4 4+0.4 
SL UUt oe. secte 114-8 114.0 109.7 5 Sundries: <n. octets 120.1 120.0 117.3 42.4 
1| 126.7| 125.3 +1.4 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries: .....-<>..- > 


see ee 


CP Oe yO ea 


Clothing............ 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .. . 


Peer) te ie et ier 


Weighted Total ; : ; : +1.0] Weighted Total..... 


tRents surveyed quarterly January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since October, 1944. 
~ 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


peeseke ae seeceeesere io ai cake 137.8 137.0 ; ‘ pels eee aliennara tele 3 4 2 
Housing ee et. 105.3 | 105.3] 105.3 0 Om | Housing’. e. 0.0.6. 3 3 Be) 
Clothing =. 3.2 & 128.9 198 72S. 7 +0.2 +4.2 | Clothing............ oa .0 127.3 +0.1 +5.3 
Fuel and light........ 111.8 111.8 110.9 0 +0.8 | Fuel and light....... 115.6 115.6 114.5 0 +1.0 
Housefurnishings..... 130.7 | 130.67) -124.4) +0.1] +5.1 | Housefurnishings....| 126.5 | 126.5] 126.5 0 0 
Sundries; =. aS... a. 5. 109.5 109.4] 108.3 +0.1 +1.1- | Sundries... ..4....%; 118.9 118.9 116.8 0 +1.8 


carne 120.4} 120.17 


Index Numb Percentage 
ae sees a cea 
Crry Nov. 1944 | Dec. 1943 its Nov. 1944 | Dec. 1948 
} : ; Dec. 1948 t t 
Dec. 1944 | Nov. 1944 | Dec. 1943 me one pa 4a Dec. 1944 | Nov. 1944 | Dec Balada, eer 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
FOO oc. it Bion eae 144.2 142.6 139.9 +1.1 Sale |) LOO, «5 heute eneleaueere 143.8 141.9 147.0 +1.3 2.2 
Housing etme un cctoe 103.4 | 108.4] 103.4 0 Ome I) Housings carescete aeiete 104.2 104.2 104.2 0 0 
Clothing 2h ascuaiee 136.2 136.2 132.6 0 +2.7 | Clothing. weet ee eeees 125.4 125.3 123.9 +0.1 +1.2 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 109.8 108.5 0 +1.2 | Fuel and light 2 ee 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 129.2 | 182.4 | 127.4 -2.4| -+1.4 | Housefurnishings....| 131.8 | 131.1] 126.6|/ +05] +4.1 
Sundries:tcyasbss.c0b. 118.1 118.0 114.6 +0.1 a'S-1 |) Sundries. ey. asc ee set 114.0 aS er 111.3 +0.3 +2.4 
Weighted Total.....| 125.0] 124.6} 122.2]/ +0.3 | +2.3] Weighted Total..... 124.5 | 128.6} 124.4]/ 40.7] +0.1 
Minneapolis 
Moody. cr eke cree 151.1 150.87) 149.6 +0.2 se MeaO)) MOOG. ahet5: ake eltocara h atel eg 
Housing vs g..0e ach 103.7 103.7 103.7 0 OUP te ELOUSIN Ooi c aieraicse a dhettie 
Mlotbing: bck sic docs 135.1] 135.0 | 131.4]]/ +0.1]| 42.8 vee. 
Fuel and light........ 104.4 | 104.4 | 1038.5 0 | +0.9 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 125.3 | 122.9] 121.8|} +2.0] +2.9 | Housefurnishings....| 134. 131.7r 
SUNGTIES 6 eo conc leit 117.0 | 116.6r| 114.6 +0.3 =-O2 1 || SUNGLICS: te doe «be tie 198. 123. 
Weighted Total..... 126.5 126.2r) 124.7 +0.2 +1.4 Weighted Total..... 126.6 125.6r 
Muskegon 
| ee UR RR 160.9 160.0 159.5 +0.6 +0.9 see e eee e ee eees F 6 : : 
Housing aa ce oo aetis 115.2 | 115.2 | 115.2 0 0 NG es las oo eae wie : 7, 
Clothing doe 2.2 5, 131.2 | 131.2] 129.4 0. bacbilem | Clothing: & dia.4 df. 130. 130.6 ; 
Fuel and light........ 114.6 | 114.6 | 114.6 0 0 | Fuel and light.’ . fo: 110.3 . 
Housefurnishings..... 192.9 | 122.2 | 120.6 +0.6 +1.9 Housefurnishings eee 2 i 
Sundnes=s..45 007-05 118.9 | 118.9] 113.1 0 Beale |USUMOLICS cts cnbutre «ole ies 2 f A 
Weighted Total.....| 131.2 | 130.87| 129.0 || 40.3 | +1.7] Weighted Total..... a +0.6 | +0.7 
See eee a 135.6 . 8 8 2 ; 
Housings 5.6 101.4 101.4 101.4 0 Housing'ceee. aston 110.0 110.0 110.0 0 0 
Clothing ee fee. 127.9 127.4 125.0 =EO2) be Clothing: «dtcccee tone 141.2 141.2 136.2 0 +3.7 
Fuel and light........ |= 102.7 |~ 102.7 | 105.1 -2.3 | Fuel and light....... 124.7] 124.7] 124.7 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 137.9 | 137.9r| 131.2 +5.1 | Housefurnishings....| 125.5 124.7 119.9 +0.6 +4.7 
Sundries och discs te 116.9 116.8 115.1 4-1-6 | Sundries.....5....%. 113.9 113.8 inode +0.1 +1.6 
Weighted Total..... Le ( 121.77| 124.3 -1.3 Weighted Total..... 128.0 127.6 126.1 +0.3 +1.5 


Se ece ra sseecdece, 2 BOvm | RES | 180.28 § TV.O | “Ves § SPOOGL. cet dvecccecs 


Sy cate sha ee S 0 it } Housing’... is. 0.08. 0 

sont ers ate ae : : ; : &: f-Clothing..(..o. « caokie 0 +1.8 
Fuel and light......... .1 | Fuel and light....... 0 -0.2 
Housefurnishings. .... ‘ +0.6 | Housefurnishings.... 0 0 
SSIGEIES- oops cticive a otek 120.9 Sundries............ +0.1 +1.2 


raat , f f +17 


EV es e.cisisiste 6 see cel) SEO ee -f S BU O)  e OA} Ue 9 DOOR. ss ceisc ode cae ore 


er oe eee Housing!............ +0. 

EAS Sees £F .0 | Clothing............ ; 40.1] +2. 

Fuel and light........ +0.4 | Fuel and light....... 107.9 | 107.9 0 +0. 
Housefurnishings. .... +2.1 | Housefurnishings....| 124.5 | 124.5r 0 +2.1 
Sundries: =, s2s+.c ces +4.3 | Sundries............ 120.0 119.8 +0.2 +4.5 


| | | | 


BS +1.5 eae ata 
ee Ee +0.4 | Food...........0665 
Housing! sven... ae 0 IBS tho icae y 
Clothing. «4 tr. .0000 : +3.7 ingeGh aint de ; 
Fuel and light........] | 107.1 +0.6 | Fuel and light....... : 
Housefurnishings. .... 144.1 +4.0 | Housefurnishings. ... a 
Sundries........ aE A, 117.8 +3.8 | Sundries............ +3.3 
Weighted Total... - 125.4 | +1.7 ] Weighted Total.....| 128.0] 127.9 +0.9 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, It is assumed nochange has occurred since October, 1944, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tur Conrekence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 I Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crrr Nov. 1944 Dec. 1948 Ciry Nov. 1944 | Dec. 1943 
Dec. 1944 | Nov. 1944] Dec. 1943 to to Dec. 1944 | Noy. 1944] Dec. 1943 to to 
Dec. 1944 | Dec. 1944 Dec. 1944 | Dec. 1944 
Rockford, Ml. Spokane 

Food. Rimisiie Sete shan gta 145 .4 144.3 143.7 +0.8 Ett OD PROOd. tats te Bee tt 144.7 144.6 146.6 +0.1 -1.3 

Hiousingh: Wi. oe. wee 138.1 138.1 138.0 0 +0.1 } Housing'.............] 102.0] 102.0] 102.0 0 0 
Clothing 2.4 128.8} 128.6] 124.0 +0.2 ‘8.9 Clothing! .; eo fc). 124.38 | 124.3] 123.1 0 +1.0 
Fuel and light........ 118.1] 118.1] 112.2 0 +0.8 | Fuel and light....... 133.9 | 1383.9] 133.7 0 +0.1 
Housefurnishings..... 131.38} 181.8] 181.8 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 133.5] 183.5 | 133.0 0 +0.4 
MUNGMOR 6 cc. do cco. 116.2] 116.2] 112.6 0 +8.2 | Sundries,........... 116.9] 115.7r} 118.6] 41.0] +42.9 
Weighted Total..... 181.2} 180.8] 129.2 +0.3 +1.5]| Weighted Total..... 126.7} 126.37) 126.2 +0.3 +0.4 

Syracuse 
ease elem soe a < a a)s 6 2 -1.8 Fh) MOod tracert Gado ke 142.4 141.1 147.4 +0.9 3.4 
Re ee ak | 0 0 Housing’,........... 116.2 116.2 116.2 0 04 
Be ae eee 139.5 ml +1.0 +7.8 Clothings eae. i: 133.0 133.0 130.1 0 +2.2 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 8 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 114.2] 114.2] 112.2 0 41.8 
Housefurnishings. .. . . 142.2 2 0 +0.9 | Housefurnishings....| 132.1] 131.6] 131.2]) +0.4] 40.7 
Sr ee Ae oc 122 0 +0.2 +38.6 | Sundries............ 116. 115.7 113.3 ; 6 
Weighted Total.....| 126.7 | 127.3 0.5 | +0.7 
—ESESSSESEE———_=_=_=_==—__=_—__ O_O 
St. Louis 

Hood e=- 2 a ee 2 6 +1.1 SOO HOOd ccc coe et eke ena +2.1 
Housing! Se ee 8 8 0 —0.2 | Housing’............ +3.3 
othne 2.2 ok oe 129.2 | 129.2 0 +8.4 | Clothing............ 46.1 
Fuel and light........ LISTS. Te Live® 0 +2.8 | Fuel and light....... +0.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 119.4} 119.4 0 +1.1 | Housefurnishings. ... i =0.2 
muandries 2 G2 cS vs. Me7 112.4 +0.3 +3.0 | Sundries............ ; : : s 9 
6 0 1 6 


sat nakol aver eaNe ote oe! 
ecarolieke Paya ga9! eB cite ath 
4 wre ee: Be 9 
Fuel and light....... 109.5 
Housefurnishings....| 126.2 
Sundress. ga, sete 112.0 
Weighted Total....} 126.0 
Wilmington, Del 
Food sensaccruee ies 142.4 -1.8 
Housing!............ 104.6 0 
= Bg Clothing> sass arn 132.2 se 
light.. 22... . Fuel and light... .. 104.8 
Hoasefern nage apes 124. : Housefurnishings....} 124.6 +3 .2 
DUMATIOS 2.465. cio foes 120. 120. +6.5 | Sundries............ 113.8 +1.6 
6 


ee ed 


ee eee ew eee 


Clothings.2-5..260 163 


Fuel and light....... -0.3 
Housefurnishings. ... +11.4 
Sundriegin3-% sG20-1-2 +2.8 

Weighted Total.... 41.5 


Nov. 1944] Dec. 1943 
to to 
Dec. 1944 | Dec. 1944 


$0.7 Food: su =e phen hO eal 1d-0 Food 0... +22] 41.3 
Jer RE. eee meee s : . x 0 ousi ; Ss a 
: Housing!...... 0 0 |Housing’...... : ihe 
eee : ee +9.9 | Clothing......| +0.3] +4. 
ae yo [oa gr Gece we pee Fuel and light::| 0 Ty | Wectomikings 0° (eee 
*sefurnishings.| -0.1| +0.9 | H’sefurnishings +8. 
188 | Boer anen ey one lbs oe 9'| andes cae +0.5 | +13.8 


0.3 +2.6 | W’ghted Total 
. Waite! pe ie Saaeaes 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October, 1944. 
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*Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Source: Tae ConrerENcE Boarp se a cst prea A et se 
Meeserlss Bese eae Clothing |_Puel-Light __| House Furnishings | _Sundviet_ 
s ; Nov. C. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
Toad 2a vr: 14 ie PAA De. Tos 1044 1944 ye 1944 1944 1944 
United States! ...... 105.7 | 105.3 | 112.3 | 111.1] 91.0] 91.0] 94.0] 93.9] 95.8] 95.8 a a | 114.8 | 114.6 
Akronths sae. cece ce 128.6 | 198 orl 147.4 | 146.2 | 113.8 | 113.8 | 198.6 | 128.9 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 119.1 | 118.87 124.1 | 124.1 
Atlantaeeemerae er cer 196.5 | 195 8r| 150.9 | 148.8 | 99.2] 99.2 | 199.1 | 129.5 | 113.1] 113.1 | 123.9 | 122.3 119.8 | 119.8r 
Baltimoresaqseeee ccc 130.0 | 129 6r| 149.1 | 148.1 | 103.2 | 108.2 | 133.8 | 133.6 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 138.9 | 138.27 125.9 | 125.7 
Birmingham .. | 198.7 | 197.9 | 155.3 | 153.0 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 191.8 | 180.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 120.2 120.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 
Boston sack oc eerone 123.8 | 193 4r| 137.3 | 136.4 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 199.4 | 129.5 | 122.8 | 122.8 | 125.8 | 125.87) 117.8 117.4 
Bridgeport.........-.. 128.1 | 197.9 | 142.3 | 141.7 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 198.7 | 129.0 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.6 128.5 
Buffalosesneccceesecr 128.5 | 198.2 | 144.1 | 143.5 | 112.3 | 112.3 | 198.9 | 128.8 | 110.3 | 110.3 | 129.6 | 129.67] 126.2 126.1 
Chattanooga.......... 128.0 | 197.6 | 160.0 | 158.8 | 103.6 | 103.6 | 194.1 | 124.1 | 100.7 100.7 | 124.8 | 124.87} 117.0 vais 
Chicagos- ten shen t eer 193.8 | 193.5 | 142.3 | 141.5 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 193.0 | 183.0] 98.9] 98.9 | 125.8 | 125.8] 118.0 7.9 
Gincinnatly eee ene 123.5 | 199.8 | 138.8 | 136.7 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 138.4 | 188.1 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 125.1 | 125.1 | 116.6 116.5 
Cleveland.............| 127.4 | 197 6r| 139.2 | 189.17] 109.7 | 109.7 | 135. | 134.9 | 106.3 | 106.3 | 126.8 | 132.0 | 128.6 128.5. 
Dallas Meni ser cr scr 125.2 | 194.5 | 147.4 | 145.7 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 199.5,| 129.0] 89.1] 89.1 | 129.5 | 129.2 | 121.6 121.4 
Dayton says eee 125.8 | 195.7 | 143.5 | 143.5 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 195.4 | 125.1 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 183.4 | 183.4 | 122.6 | 122.3 
Denver S AAO Goto 126.6 ier 143.6 | 140.8r] 105.6 | 105.6 | 131 7 | 131.7 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 126.4 | 126.4 | 124.8 | 124.8 
Des Moines........... 124.9 | 194.6 | 139.1 | 138.1 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 135.3 | 135.1 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 120.6 | 120.6 
Detroitheperecus fone se 129.8 | 199 6 | 148.5 | 147.8 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 134 0 | 134.2 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 129.2 | 129.1 
Duluth eeepc: cnmee 123.7 | 193.5 | 137.8 | 137.1 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 137.6 | 137.2 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 139.8 | 140.4 | 118.0 | 118.0 
ries Pav. pene oe 132.5 | 131.9 | 152.7 | 151.2 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 144.0 | 144.2 | 113.0 | 118.0 | 131.0 | 180.7 | 127.2 | 127.1 
FalliRiverso-e-. sactt 126.5 | 196.27] 138.1 | 137.4] 104.3 | 104.3 | 135.9 | 184.97] 117.0 | 117.0 | 119.8 | 119.2 | 126.8 | 126.7 
Front Royal, Va.. .....| 130.5 | 130.4 | 162.4 | 162.3 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 146.6 | 146.6 | 112.2 112.2 | 132.4 | 182.4 | 118.1 | 118.1 
Grand Rapids......... 130.1 | 199.7 | 147.8 | 147.3 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 1397.9 | 136.9 | 111.5] 111.5 | 144.6 | 140.8 126.4 | 126.2 
Green Bay, Wis.... ... 122.8 | 199 5r| 193.5 | 132.5 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 135.8 | 135.9 | 108.0 | 108.07] 126.3 | 127.6 | 120.9 | 120.8 
Houston; sche. seme 124.1 | 193.9 | 143.4 | 142.7 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 198.5 | 128.5 | 84.8 | 84.8 | 120.7 | 120.7 | 122.2 | 122.2 
Huntington, W. Va....| 127.4 | 127.1 | 148.8 | 147.9 | 111.7 | 111.7] 198.4 | 128.4 | 100.0] 100.0 | 132.1 | 132.1 | 116.9 116.9 
Indianapolis........... 128.8 | 198.9 | 148.6 | 146.9 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 197.1 | 127.0 | 112.0 | 112.0 | 125.6 | 125.5 | 126.2 | 126.0 
Kansas City, Mo...... 124.7] 194.6 | 134.5 | 133.8 | 105.5 | 105.5 | 131.7 | 182.1 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 123.0 | 123.2 | 126.8 | 126.7 
ansingsseeren onto 132.2 | 131 5r| 167.1 | 165.8] 98.0] 98.0 | 130.3 | 127.9 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 136.6 | 136.57] 129.7 | 129.7 
Los Angeles. .......... 127.5 | 197.1 | 152.0 | 150.8 | 106.2 | 106.2 | 195.9 | 124.8] 93.4| 93.4] 120.8 | 120.8 | 122.9 | 122.9 
Louisvillescas.--.--- 125.2 | 195.0 | 143.8 | 143.1 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 195.3 | 125.3 | 113.4 | 113.4 | 133.1 | 183.17) 116.1 | 116.1 
IMaconM terme soko ee 132.1 | 131.6r| 151.3 | 150.2 | 114.2 | 114.2 | 130.1 | 129.8 | 101.7 | 101.5 | 187.0-| 185.67] 125.8 | 125.7 
Meadville, Pa......... 126.9 | 197.1 | 144.6 | 145.2 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 190.5 | 120.5 | 112.1] 112.1 | 135.0 | 134.8 | 126.3 | 126.3 
Memphistrs cack anv 127.6 | 196.2 | 158.0 | 153.0 | 108.4 | 108.4 | 136.7 | 186.8] 98.4 | 98.4] 128.1] 128.2 | 114.3 | 114.2 
Milwaukee............ 125.9 | 195.4 | 144.2 | 142.4] 103.4 | 103.4 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 128.2 | 130.4 | 122.6 | 122.5 
Minneapolis........... 127.4 | 197 17] 151.2 | 150.8 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 135.1 | 135.0 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 194.4 | 122.7 | 122.0 | 121.7r 
Muskegon, Mich....... 131.8 | 131.5 | 160.8 | 159.9 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 191.9 | 131.2 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 121.9 | 121.4 | 121.5 | 121.5 
Newatk fico. .c0 8.3 123.8 | 109 4 | 139.2 | 135.7 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 197.9 | 127.4 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 134.2 | 134.27) 119.8 | 119.7 
New Haven........... 120.9 | 120.67] 137.3 | 186.5 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 198.9 | 128.7 | 111.9 | 111.9 | 128.2 | 128.17] 111.8 | 111.6 
New Orleans.......... 129.2 | 198.8 | 147.0] 146.3 | 110.5 | 110.5 | 193.4 | 182.5] 88.2] 88.2 | 123.9 | 123.9 | 122.5 | 122.3 
News Vorkyes any Sn lneists 125.2 | 1294.2 | 148.0 | 145.4 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 119.4 | 119.4 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 131.2 | 181.2 | 116.4 | 116.2 
(Omaha pete sss anens 126.6 | 126.6 | 148.2 | 148.6 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 198.7 | 128.6 | 107.1 | 106.5 | 140.1 | 139.9 | 123.3 | 123.2 
Parkersburg, W. Va....} 125.7 | 124.9 | 144.2 | 142.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 195.4 | 125.3] 94.6] 94.6 | 181.8 | 181.1 | 117.5 | 117.3 
Philadelphia........... 126.9 | 125.9 | 140.5 | 188.1 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 131.3 | 130.9 | 110.4 | 110.4 | 128.9 | 127.47] 125.4 | 125.3r 
Pittsburgh............ 125.2 | 124.3 | 142.6 | 140.1 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 130.6 | 180.6 | 110.3 | 110.3 | 119.7 | 119.7 | 120.3 | 120.2 
Portland, Ore......... 128.3 | 127.9 | 146.7 | 145.5 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 141.2 | 141.2 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 124.1 | 123.5 | 117.0 | 116.9 
Providence. ........... 125.9 | 125.6 | 143.7 | 143.07] 103.3 | 103.3 | 134.1 | 184.0 |] 115.8] 115.8 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 121.3 | 121.3 
Richmondsey. 5... 128.1} 127.3 | 160.0 | 157.3 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 191.2 | 131.2 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 191.2 | 121.2 | 117.2 | 117.2 
Roanoke, Va........... 131.2 | 130.97] 152.2 | 151.4 | 120.3 | 120.3 | 132.9 | 182.8 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 123.8 | 123.87] 123.0 | 122.9 
Rochester............. 128.3 | 128.1 | 147.0 | 145.6 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 130.4 | 182.4 | 117.9 | 117.9 | 185.5 | 185.5 | 129.1 | 129.1 
Rockford, Ill.......... 182.5 | 132.1 | 145.3 | 144.2 | 188.1 | 138.1 | 198.8 | 128.6 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 131.3 | 131.8 | 122.0 | 122.0 
Sacramento........... 127.1 | 127.4 | 146.1 | 147.9 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 199.5 | 188.1 | 80.8] 80.8 | 142.2 | 142.1 | 123.1 | 122.9 
Stel cuisine c., 125.7 | 125.0 | 145.3 | 143.2 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 115.5 | 115.5 | 118.7 | 118.7 | 117.1 | 116.9 
Stebatlin isc 123.8 | 123.7 | 143.0 | 142.8 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 124.8 | 124.8 | 106.6 | 106.6 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 122.4 | 122.1 
San Francisco—Oakland| 127.3 | 127.2 | 147.2 | 146.9 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 134.5 | 184.5 | 89.8] 89.8 | 123.9 | 123.9 | 123.5 | 123.4 
Seattlenetern ts cc. 128.8 | 128.3 | 152.6 | 151.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 128.5 | 128.5 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 120.9 | 120.9 } 121.3 | 121.1 
Spokaniempreta- ic. 126.9 | 126.57] 143.2 | 143.2 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 124.3 | 124.3 | 1383.9 | 133.9 | 182.9 | 132.9 | 119.6 | 118.57 
Syracuse, jr «0900 127.2 | 126.5 | 142.8 | 141.2 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 133.0 | 183.0 | 114.2 | 114.2 | 130.6 | 130.3 | 120.1 | 119.7 
SPoled om misma tients 129.5 | 128.3 | 145.2 | 142.7 | 113.0 | 118.0 | 131.9 | 180.9 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 122.6 | 123.3 | 128.7 | 127.6 
Wausau, Wis...........] 126.8 | 126.67] 152.3 | 11.3 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 137.9 | 188.8 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 125.7 | 125.7) 117.1 | 117.1 
Wilmington, Deke gta. 125.6 | 124.2 | 142.2 | 138.5 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 132.2 | 182.2 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 124.2 | 122.7 | 117.8 | 117.8 
Youngstown............ 129.6 | 129.1 | 153.9 | 152.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 142.3 | 142.4 | 106.7 | 106.7 | 143.4 | 143.4 | 116.8 | 116.5 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
ae ee pee oe bad bite i ae wee babs Dec. 1943 art 1944 Dec. 1943 ner mes Dee oe pool 1944 ee > ta Nov. 1944 eee Joss 


to to to 
Dec. “944 Bee: “944 be “944 hee “944 Dec. 1944 Dec. 1944]Dec. 1944 i. 1944 Bee 944 Dec. “1944 Deo? 1944 ba “944 Dec. 1944 pe 94s, 


a ys Sa 
ee 


Evansville, Ind. . ..| +0.4] +2.7] 41.0 -0.9 0 0 0 +2.0 0 +0.2 | +0.2 | +2.2 0 8.7 

LEER SS 1 ES Soe dela 5 +0.3| +2.2] +0.6| +0.6| 0 O-| +11) 44.45 08 S17 0 | +8.0] -0.1 12:8 

Lewistown, Pa........ +0.1}) +1.7] +0.2 -0.8 0 0 0 +9.9 0 +4.7 -0.1 | +0.6 0 +2.7 

Trenton. N.J......... +0.9} +4.1 } +2.1 1 41.1 0 +0.3 | +0.3 | +4.6 0 -3.1 0 +2.5 | +0.5 |413.2 
a . 

as Cwkons eas a poe are collected aes £ Ne mncal ie April 15; July 15; er Geass 15), It is assumed no change has occurred since October 1944 
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Mee eee Fe be 


January, 1945 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


URING NOVEMBER, 375 strikes 

were started, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates released by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This was an increase of 
15.4% over the 325 begun in November, 
1943, although it was a decrease of 14.8% 
from the October, 1944, figure of 440. The 
number of workers involved was 200,000, 
an increase of 47.1% over last year, but 
a decline of 9.1% over the month. There 
were 136,000 idle in November, 1943, and 
220,000 in October, 1944. 

For the number of man days idle, the 
picture is somewhat different. From Oc- 
tober to November, an increase of 2.9% 
took place. From November, 1943, to No- 
vember, 1944, a decrease of 75.2% oc- 


curred. This was primarily the result of 
the large number of days lost because of 
the coal miners’ strike during November, 
1943, which caused the total to soar to 
2,863,000. The total of 710,000 man days 
lost in November, 1944, was the third 
largest for the year 1944. 


MONTGOMERY WARD AGAIN 


One of the most important develop- 
ments in December was the reopening of 
the Montgomery Ward & Company dis- 
pute. On December 9, members of the 
United Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employees, CIO, went out on strike 
in four Michigan retail stores—two in De- 
troit, one in Dearborn, and one in Royal 
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Oak. About 1,800 workers were affected. 
In settlement of a previous dispute, the 
War Labor Board on August 20, 1943, di- 
rected the company to establish certain 
procedures such as maintenance of mem- 
bership, seniority plans, voluntary check- 
off, etc. On May 22, 1944, the company 
was directed to make certain increases in 
the minimum basic salary rates, with ap- 
propriate adjustments in the higher brack- 
ets as well. Orders of this same general 
type were made concerning the company’s 
plants in Detroit, Chicago, San Rafael 
(California) , St. Paul, Denver, Portland 
(Oregon) , and Jamaica (New York) . 

It is reported that the union members 
in Detroit were tired of waiting for Ward’s 
to incorporate these orders in their man- 
agement policy and meant to force the is- 
sue by striking again. The company, 
however, claimed that the orders were un- 
enforceable and they had no legal duty 
to follow the WLB’s “advice.” The com- 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


company 


Re 


All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Strikes! 

Beginning in Period Mines 

Idle During 
Workers Period 

Number Involved | (Thousand) 

(Thousand) 

ee re ST a rig 637 183 3,317 
Ee eR a Aree ai as San iois = © Frees 810 342 6,893 
DOS Re ee ret cee crore ye AOE Sai ore 841 324 10,502 
Se sii nS ire a 1,695 1,168 16,872 
PS A a Fe 8 tert veo ete wo, Sis, che. gid as 1,856 1,467 19,592 
WS cere eter. Beer. zis ak so 2,014 Ly, 15,456 
Dee re ees nee ESE nis a: Sse 2,172 789 13,902 
RN ee, Dee a Ne eS ee ee rot se 4,740 1,861 28,425 
OSS SNE AE er at eases avis 2.712 688 9,148 
BOS Or Rema char emis vies) emi: as 2,613 i he 17,812 
18% Ege te say oo See eee ee ee cee 2,508 577 6,701 
LOAD tends Seas eee ers hese cre tse os ys 4,288 2,363 23,048 
A ee oe eens ene I ee Saou 2,968 840 4,183 
RUG GB ale ne ony ene ee 3,752 1,981 13,501 
$945 :Octobersnaecaicccetseectetacs wiaerevereapess cave 287 121 1,013 
November 325 136 2,863 
SBP 2a eigen eae AIOE 355 263 787 
NOAA aitaary. Beis Few wens «sgh >. 330 110. 625 
DAT an eer 330 115 470 
4,4 ial fh, one oe Ga ae ora eee 360 115 415 
Fea | RN ni te aie Ma orl aera ea 435 155 580 

IM ayitees- Bhan th Settee ee chai 610 290 1,400 - 
PUG eh eo a I ech ingcyan 500 155 680 
CLL i ouiad Shae Sommers Sane 470 145 680 
DN PGEES tee OREN eae ae RA CANCE 485 190 935 
September a cities ec 390 185 660 
Oetabereeer ae Pee tee ese 440 820) 690 
November eteh etaed cae kee S.- p375 200 p710 


Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1944, p. 170. 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of paar figures. : 
3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit. 
ayoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
are not consi d as accessions or separations. 
4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because of 


his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1940, separate rates were computed for mi : tion 
due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar reasons. Begin- 
ning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were included 
in miscellaneous separations. 


eous separations; 7. ¢., separations 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Brean; Separations* 
(1935-1939 
=100) ~ Accessions? 
Total Quits! arene Discharges’ | Layoffs® 
90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
T4 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
87 42 TA 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
104 40.35 13.02 2.63 Q4.70 52.16 
113 53.11 14.97 2505) 35.76 42.59 
87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48 .85 
126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
Q12 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 test 91.62 
258 86.86 62.11 10.56 gk, 7.07 89.64 
269 7.0 5.2 Auf .6 5 7.2 
268 6.4 4.5 6 6 al 6.6 
258 6.6 4.4 6 6 1.0 5.2 
259 6.7 4.6 6 sf 8 6.5 
259 6.6 4.6 6 6 8 5.5 
Q57 7.4 5.0 8 J AD 5.8 
255 6.8 4.9 aiff .6 6 5.5 
252 “foal 5.3 aff 6 az) 6.4 
252 pel 5.4 5 otf 5 7.6 
248 6.6 5.0 4 aud, 5 6.3 
251 8 6.2 A atl 5 6.3 
7249 77.6 76.1 aH) 6 6 76.1 
7250 6.4 p5.0 p.3 p.6 p.5 p6.0 
p249 n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with prejudice 
to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. F tee 

6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without prejudice 
to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However, a 
short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 
as a separation. # 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. Trans- 
fers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as accessions or 
separations. A t 

aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with pre- 
viously released data. , The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage earners only. 

pPreliminary n.a.Not available. rRevised. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN DECEMBER, 1944 


Note: 


Incomplete report based on information appearing in the press 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mipiog 


Aeronautical Products, Inc........ eee 


Allied Products Corporation!, . ; 
Aluminum Company of America®.......... 


American Chain & Cable Company........... 
American Smelting & Refining Company*.......... 
Bendix Aviation Corporation’............... 


Bendix Aviation Corporation. . : Sry he 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation®. . 


Box manutactuners(s: geen nate eee oe 


Briggs Manufacturing Company® 
Briggs Manufacturing Company® 
Briggs Manufacturing Company® 
Bundy 


Ford Motor Company 


Eucoln JP lan tee..." sree tet eh ere. 

Willow Run Bomber Plant................ 
Breuhauf Trailer Company 20.56.) ic0-8 sek 
General Motors Corporation'#............... 
Gordon Baking Company................... 
Hudson Motor Car Company”. .............. 
International-Plainfield Motor Company........... 
International Shoe Company................ 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.......... 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company™.... . Beg CREE 
Michigan Steel Casting Company............ 
Motor Products Corporation................ 
Nutt Motor Rebuilders”.................... 
Pittsburgh Coal Company*.. ......0......5.% 
St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Company........... 
United Engineering & Foundry Company.......... 
Wheeling Steel Corporation’................ 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company................. 


Miscellaneous 


IBSkerysGrivels aay caes a « Scien cieistawanaayslee-. 
ES Man tay Cla cen teccn toga aetna nets geass 


Montgomery Ward & Company”. 
Safeway Stores, Inc.” 


School custodial WOPKEIS! ar iets catia Bee 


Trenton Transit Bus System................. 
Trolley and bus operators.................... 
ELYOQEKSOLIVEDS passat eerie eee marine eee os ie 


pany said it was supported by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

On December 20, the company an- 
nounced it was putting into effect the min- 
imum basic wage scale which it had of- 
fered in 1943 and which was very similar 
to the one recommended by the WLB. 
This scale was to be retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1, 1943. The increased wage pay- 
ments were to be retroactive to December 
8, 1942. 

On December 27, picket lines were set 
up at the company’s plant in Kansas City 
and many employees stayed away from 
work. In Chicago a walkout was set for 
December 28. It is reported that one of 
the chief concerns of the government in 
the dispute was that the tremendous war 


Lubing Gompanysesesns sate 
Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation........... 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation........... 
Whrysler Gorporation\a-. piece seer ak 
Chrysleri@orporation te) .ce. sey. here 
Columbia Steel Company................... 
Detroit Steel Products Company™........... 
Duke Manufacturing Company.............. 


Union Location ne eee 
....}| CIO } Detroit, Mich. 12/14 |12/15 
....| CIO | Hillsdale, Mich. 5 7 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 8 8 
....] m.a. | Monessen, Pa. 30 | 1/8 
AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 28 i 
ee Ind. | Teterboro, N. J. 9 |12/10 
Ind. | New Jersey® 16 a's 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 12 13 
ee) a. |alampantia, 6 nic 
....| CIO } Detroit, Mich. 12 12 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 15 as 
....]| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 20 Q1 
ae CIO.| Detroit, Mich. 14 17 
2 Aes: n.a. | Clairton, Pa. 1 5 
ge” n.a. | Munhall, Pa. 6 6 
....| ma. | Detroit, Mich. 5 5 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 18 20 
Me Ss CIO | Pittsburgh, Calif. 8 10 
Seah CIO | Detroit, Mich. 29 | 1/8 
eee AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 6 at 
ea. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 30 1 
ane n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 19 |12/19 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 6 14 
metre, CIO | Detroit, Mich. 14 17 
ve Sy CIO | Detroit, Mich. Q1 % 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 6 
n.d. Plainfield, N. J. llg 
Pikeat AFL | Hartford, III. 5 
Fe os n.d. Aliquippa, Pa. 12 ee 
SE CIO | Saginaw, Mich. 13 22 
See CIO | Detroit, Mich. 19 Q1 
acer CIO | Detroit, Mich. 18 22 
cam n.a. | Detroit, Mich. th > 
tet UMW)| Houston, Pa. 21 23 
n.a. | St. Louis, Mo. 30 | 1/2 
CIO | New Castle, Pa. 26 |12/28 
axe n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 21 26 
n.a. | Buffalo, N. Y. 17 
ch AFL | New York, N. Y. 23 Q7 
....| AFL | Springfield, Il. 7 a 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 9 28 
....| AFL | Jersey City, N. J. 3 7 
....| UMW! New York, N. Y. Q ee 
....| AFL | Grand Rapids, Mich. Bl 29 
....| AFL | Trenton, N. J. 19 20 
....| AFL | Reading, Pa. 12 x 
....| AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 18 20 
....| Ind. | Atlanta, Ga. 4 5 


production of Detroit might be affected 
by widespread sympathy strikes. Over 200 
union heads did announce their willingness 
to give moral and physical support to the 
issue. 

On December 28, the retail plants in 
the seven cities mentioned above were 
seized by the Army at the direction of 
President Roosevelt. The War Depart- 
ment was to operate the stores in accord- 
ance with the WLB directives. As the 
Army arrived, the union announced that 
the strike was over. On January 2, the 
Army removed eleven managers of stores 
and mail-order branches who were report- 
ed to have refused to cooperate with them. 
A Federal Grand Jury investigation of the 
alleged interference by company officers 


ae 3 of 
oes 1Plant No. 4. 
Affected °Three plants. 
3Federated Metals Division. 
4Eclipse-Pioneer Division. 
600 BP coe 1d at Hackensack and _ North 
aie al wohl the cig sap niece Division 
eee ‘eterboro, N 
700 6Plant No. 3. 
1,000 7Employees at Enterprise Box Com- 
100 pany, , eae Box Company, and J. W. 
Young & Company. 
2,000 8Outer Drive plant. 
2,650 Conner Avenue plant. 
500 loCenter Line plant. 
500 Pe 0 Ea ee 
a Dodge Main plant. 
1,450 13Sash plant. 
168 “Cadillac Division. 
Cutter grinders and tool-room workers. 
4,470 iSchust Baking Division. 
1,000 1’Two plants 
589b 18Westland Mine. 
Employees of converting department 
450c at Benwood i 
306d Employees in two Detroit stores, one 
168e pa = one Haual ce store. 
21Truc ivers and warehousemen. 
3,500 
450 aTampa cigar factories were forced to 
45 close because of lack of boxes. 
ens of - pr paeon men at Irvin 
orks affected 559 workers. 
1,280f cStrike of 29 crane and crew men at 
32 Homestead Works caused about 425 to be 
1,300 idle acca of sar = of steel con 
dStrike of six axle-department employees 
ae a 300 truck assembly-line employees 
id 
100 eStrike of 143 employees made idle 625 
1.800 other employees in the cylinder block de- 
’ partment. 
1,250h fStrike of 460 workers made it neces- 
2 800% sary to send 820 other workers home. 
3 0 gStrikers walked out December 11, re- 
0 turned December 12 and walked out again 
650 on December 138. 
1,800 h1,100 day-shift employees refused to 
3004 cross the picket lines of 150 striking service 
J employees. 
514 iStrike te workings = the clean- 
ing room forced 2. into idleness. 
We jThis is the total number of employees. 
468 ioe aoe’ for hire Gere ick : 
trike of 150 welders at lee Stree 
1001 Mebe forced 600 other employees off their 
jobs. 
lOpen-hearth department was forced 
to close. 
450 mThousands of war plant and other 
140 workers were temporarily stranded. 
m nEstimates varied from 91 by the police 
1,800 to 2,500 by the union. 
250 oWork stoppage of drivers and me- 
4 chanics interfered with full production at 
several large war plants. 
162 pPrinting of the two daily newspapers, 
4000 The Atlanta Journal and The Atlanta Con- 
220 eigee oe nee for two days. 
n.a.Not available 
2,000 
Pp 


in the operation of the company by the 
Army was started. The court battle be- 
tween the government and Montgomery 
Ward & Company concerning the Presi- 
dent’s legal authority to seize Ward prop- 
erty began on January 8. It appears that 
a long-drawn-out dispute is in the offing 
since neither side seems willing to give in. 


TURNOVER RATES 


In October, both total separation and 
accession rates showed decreases over the 
month and year, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics releases. The separation 
rate, however, was slightly higher than the 
accession rate in October, the reverse of 
the situation a year previous. 

Total separations were 6.4 per 100 em- 
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ployees in October, a decline of 15.8% 
from the September level. One reason for 
this decline may be the fact that a great 
number of temporary summer workers 
leave their jobs in September. The Octo- 
ber rate, nevertheless, is the lowest since 
November, 1943. Each of the major com- 
ponents of the separation rate either re- 
mained unchanged or decreased. The quit 
rate decreased 18.0% from 6.1 in Septem- 
ber to 5.0 in October. The war indus- 
tries group had a quit rate of 4.8 in Octo- 
ber, a decline of 14.8% from the Septem- 
ber rate of 5.6. 

The highest quit rates were felt by the 
food and kindred products industry, 8.0 
per 100 employees and the lumber and 
timber basic products industry, 7.7. 

The other component of the separation 
rate to decline from September to October 
was the layoff rate. It fell 16.7% from .6 
to .5. There were only four of the twenty 
major manufacturing groups which showed 


Employment 


MPLOYMENT totaled 63.4 million 
in November, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate of THe CoNFERENCE 
Boarp. This was almost one and a quar- 
ter million fewer than the number of per- 
sons at work in the preceding month. 
Trends varied widely among the indus- 
trial divisions, following the normal 
seasonal developments for the most part. 
Employment increased in the trade and 
service industries, while workers contin- 
ued to leave manufacturing and construc- 
tion employment. 
The number engaged in farm work 
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increases. The increase in the stone, clay, 
and glass group was a reflection of the 
shift from glass to metal containers for the 
packaging of food. The layoff rate in 
the gun industry of the ordnance group 
was almost doubled by the curtailment of 
the production of gun turrets. The fur- 
niture group was affected by the comple- 
tion of contracts. The total separation 
rate for women in October was 8.3 as com- 
pared to 5.8 for men. 

The total separation rate in October for 
the metal-mining industry was 6.0 as com- 
pared to 6.8 in September, while the ac- 
cession rates were 3.6 and 3.7, respectively, 
for the same periods. Other nonmanufac- 
turing industry separation rates in Octo- 
ber were anthracite mining, 1.6; bitumin- 
ous-coal mining, 4.0; telephone, 3.3; and 
telegraph, 3.5. The corresponding acces- 
sion rates were 1.1, 3.5, 3.1, and 3.5. 

Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in November 


dropped 1,250,000 from October to No- 
vember. The total number at work was 
just over 10 million workers, a record low 
for the month for the tenth consecutive 
time in 1944. 

Following a slight decline since August, 
employment in transportation continued 
its upward climb again, reaching a peak 
of about 3.1 million in November. 

_Since the peak in civilian nonagricultural 
employment in the closing months of 1943, 
there are over a million fewer persons en- 
gaged in this category. More than 1.5 
million workers have left manufacturing 


Employment and Unemployment, November, ee 19441 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


1944 1948 1942 


November! October! |September November 


Unemplovitent Oy Bere Sia GTI ess. irs fo bat ee aa ae 
Excess of employment over economic labor force.| 7,056 8,322 8,618 7,423 3,584 
Mataieniniovinenten = acess acacia: castes 63,425 | 64,650 | 64,904 | 63,282 | 58,923 
elias nn eee: 10,014 | 11,265 | 11,440 | 10,109 | 10,215 
Merestry BUG ASHING. sos .ce Soe ws eee eae ses Os 171 179 183 183 202 
Total-industey estes woe ae eae eae eae AC a» 20,963 | 21,149 | 21,316 | 22,303 1 22,254 
Extraction of minerals..............0...00005 616 619 629 - 674 757 
A ESTEE Bia hs he oy Sa ee Rene Gy CRE ee 14,931 | 15,057 | 15,231 | 16,463 | 15,528 
Construction............. + Ee amie chersran 1,385 1,465 | 1,432] 1,508 | 2,618 
PANS POL(AUIOMe atiares yciwie'= Seite Bois coves a «8's 3,096 3,069 3,078 2,636 2,323 
Pabtiouilities... 2687). seer es 2. eu. 985 939 946 | 1,021] 1,029 
Trade, distribution and finance................ 7,649 7,537 7,430 7,637 7,630 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)... ... 23,178 | 28,070 | 23,083 | 21,606 | 17,299 
neous industries and services........ Reel eelaol 1,450 1,452 1,444 1,322 
Tas employment* 
WPA. A OCC. and NYA (out-of-school)......... a a a Bit 448 
1Subject to revision. SNSap inci] ia’eckyeat GE aNo longer in existence. PA 
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industries alone, while the other contract- 
ing groups (mining, construction, and util- 
ities) together lost an additional 250,000 
or more workers over the year. Persons 
engaged in transportation continued to 
number about 20% more than in Novem- 
ber, 1943. This industry and the broad 
service category are the only ones which 
showed higher totals this past November 
than in the same month of 1943. 

All the durable goods industries and all 
but one of the nondurable groups (petro- 
leum) employed fewer workers in No- 
vember, 1944, than twelve months earlier. 
At present, all efforts are bent on stabil- 
izing factory employment, especially in the 
heavy industries. With just the threat of 
“work or fight” legislation operating, pre- 
liminary indications of an upturn in non- 
agricultural employment have already 
been reported for December. 


Caryu R. FeELpMAN 
Division of Business Statistecs 


Promise of Postwar 
Employment 


The American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion issued a statement to its 2,000 em- 
ployees assuring them that the carefully 
evolved plan of the company for postwar 
production contemplates full employment 
for all now on the payroll. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the company has manufactured 
20-mm shells and parts of airplane motors, 
in addition to its regular safety razors, 
blades and shaving brush products for the 
Armed Forces. 

The president of the company told 
workers that the company was prepared 
to continue the manufacture of engine 
parts and was considering new products 
which would require the utilization of the 
machine tools and equipment now in use. 


' Employee Heroism Award 


In appreciation of heroic action by any 
employee whose devotion to the interests 
of his fellow workmen, in protection of 
life or property, is deemed beyond the 
call of duty connected with his job, the 
Sun Oil Company has established “The 


J. Howard Pew Award.” Nomination for- 


the award can originate within a depart- 
ment or aboard ship, and nominations are 
confirmed by the company’s executive 
committee on industrial relations. When- 
ever possible the president of the com- 
pany will make the presentation personal- 
ly at a ceremony in kecune with the dig- 
nity of the award. : 


[wee oe 
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Management Book Shelf 


The First Round. By Joseph Gaer. New 


York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50. 
Organized labor in politics is outlined by 
Mr. Gaer in a rather comprehensive fash- 
ion in this book. “Every labor organiza- 
tion is, in principle, dedicated to the pro- 
tection of the rights of its members and to 
the improvement of their conditions,” says 
Mr. Gaer. “If these conditions and ob- 
jectives are to be obtained labor must ask 
for legislation of many kinds.” The au- 
thor writes from the point of view of the 
Political Action Committee of the CIO, 
but the AFL also believes in legislation 
covering such matters as social security, 
the right to bargain, and establishment of 
minimum wages. The difference is that 
the AFL does not believe in a political 
labor party, although some AFL leaders 
have expressed admiration for the work 
of the PAC. 

The author refers to a statement made 
by Samuel Gompers in 1886 during the 
campaign to elect the single taxer, Henry 
George, mayor of New York, that “we 
regard with pleasure the recent political 
action of organized working men of this 
country by which they have demonstrated 
that they are determined to exhibit their 
political power.” In 1924, Gompers and 
the AFL came out in favor of Robert La- 
Follette, who was then running for pres- 
ident as head of a third party. Outside of 
these two times, Gompers continually ad- 
vocated the policy of “elect your friends 
and defeat your enemies for American la- 
bor.” The reason given to a personal 
friend of Gompers, a well-known AFL 
leader, is that on a visit to Germany when 
Gompers asked if a meeting of trade un- 
ionists was to be held, he was told that 
the Socialist Party, the political voice of 
German workers, would call it. Discov- 
ering many nonsocialists in the German 
trade union movement, Gompers conclud- 
ed that there was no one political party in 
Germany which represented the voice or 
opinions of Germany’s workers. 

Mr. Gaer’s book is more than an out- 
line of the PAC program. It is a hand- 
book for active members of the CIO who 
are interested in political action. It picks 
out the potent media for reaching the 
public and explains how they should be 
used. It contains a speaker’s manual, an 
analysis of the Negro problem and an im- 
portant section devoted to “a women’s 
guide to political action.” 

Political action by labor unions made 
history when labor, industry and farmer 


groups gave Robert La Follette a tremend- 
ous vote in 1924, but never before the 
recent presidential election has labor had 
such a well-organized machine. The re- 
sults show, however, that the vote was 
by no means a homogeneous one, many 
industrial workers in PAC strongholds 
voting for the Republican rather than 
the Democratic presidential candidate. 


A. A. D. 


The Industrial Supervisor. By John A. 
Amiss and Traver C. Sutton. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. $3.00. 

The method of approach, the subject mat- 

ter and the general presentation of ma- 

terial indicate that this book may be of 
greater value to the beginner in super- 
visory work than to the experienced su- 
visor. At the same time, there is con- 
siderable evidence that experienced super- 
visors may benefit from scanning the con- 
tents of the book for a brief “refresher.” 

In addition to these groups, conference 
leaders and members of company training 
departments will find the book particu- 
larly valuable both from the point of view 
of planning and organizing material for 
conferences and for supervisory training 
programs. 

One rather unusual feature of the book 
is that in addition to discussions of sub- 
jects dealing with leadership, subjects of 
an operational nature, such as “Direct La- 
bor Costs,’ “Overhead Expenses” and 
“Planning,” are treated in considerable 


detail. S, A. R. 


Bread upon the Waters. By Rose Pesotta. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 
$3.00. 

An autobiography covering the author’s 

ten years as a labor organizer among 

workers in the garment and mass produc- 
tion industries throughout the United 

States, Canada and Puerto Rico. 
Although Miss Pesotta, who until re- 

cently was an international vice president 

of the International Ladies’ Garment 

Workers Union, covers a wide variety of 

subjects in connection with the many 

organization drives she has been associated 
with, she just gives the highlights. Students 
of American labor interested in the be- 
hind-the-scenes reaction of the rank and 


file in American labor unions will find this: 


book an excellent basis for further study. 
Although Miss Pesotta has served as a 
top union representative for about a dec- 
ade her point of view is inclined to be 
typical of the aggressive rank and file who 


constitute such a small minority in many 
American unions. “Bread upon the Wa- 
ters” is well indexed and contains an ap- 
pendix that indicates the AFL, CIO and 
ILGWU structures. A. A. D. 


Injury and Death under Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws. By Samuel B. Horo- 
vitz. Boston: Wright and Potter Printing 
Company. $6.00. 

The author has presented the various as- 

pects and principles of Workmen’s Com- 

pensation in a clear intelligible style which 
should be useful to both layman and legal 

expert. Extensive use of case citations il- 

lustrates pertinent legal points and gives 

the reader a better understanding of ques- 
tions frequently arising in relation to com- 
pensation claims. 

The conciseness with which the over-all 
picture of Workmen’s Compensation is 
covered is especially commendable. The 
text and references are concerned with real 
and practical compensation questions and 
no space is wasted on hypothetical prob- 
lems. E. M.S. 


Wage Determination under Trade Unions. 
By John T. Dunlop. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. 

Mr. Dunlop begins his analysis by quoting 
from Henry C. Simons’ article, “Hanson 
on Fiscal Policy” in the April, 1942, Jour- 
nal of Political Economy that “govern- 
ment, long hostile to other monopolies, 
suddenly sponsored and promoted wide- 
spread organization of labor monopolies, 
which democracy cannot endure, cannot 
control without destroying, and perhaps 
cannot destroy without destroying itself.” 
Pointing out that “the trade union is 
clearly a decision-making unit,” Mr. Dun- 
lop proceeds to indicate and analyze the 
means employed by American labor un- 
ions to bring about a higher wage struct- 
ure. Although this book declares that cer- 
tain unions have a technical approach to 
the wage question, this reviewer believes 
that continuous mass pressure from their 
rank and file forces many labor leaders to 
abandon the technical approach. 

A phrase, “islands of conscious power 
in this ocean of unconscious cooperation, 
like lumps of butter coagulating in a 
pail of buttermilk,” from “The Control of 
Industry” (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 1923) does much to 
describe the method of determining wage 
structures by many branches of industry, 
labor and government today. 
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Bell Telephone Company. . 
Carpenter Contractors Association. . 
Cleveland Transit System.......... 
Green Foundry Company........ 
Greyhound Terminal Company..... 


International Harvester Company 


100 hotels, cafes, night clubs... . 
focpink: yards. core, ee : 
Meat. truckers... 0.00. ..5s6005> 


Paper box industry. . 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS!, NOVEMBER 1 to DECEMBER 31 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 
Company Location piount of NES Remarks 
Pennsylvania Evite 8,700 | Local, long distance operators: supervisors 
Rochester, N. Y. l6¢/hr. Carpenters 
rch ee Cleveland, O. 16¢/hr. y 4,216 Miscellaneous employees 
; 216 ¢/hr. Two-man operators 
Srernarak a St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hr. Maintenance men, oilers, helpers. Retroactive 
to April, 1943 
eis 2 St. Louis, Mo. 1% to 10% 65 | Mechanics, Class A; Mechanics, Class B 
10¢/hr 1.219 Tool and die workers, maintenance and experi- 
5, See Chicago, Ill. : ie mental workers in 3 plants. Retroactive to 
Bech 224)! June, 1943 
KeyeC Orn pany aetna on ee eae hs hes nhire St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hbr. 400 | Operating engineers and foundry men. Retro- 
active to April, 1943 
Pantasote Leather Company.................. Passaic, N. J. 4¢/hr. 150 
Philanthropic Mutual Life Insurance Company. .| Philadelphia, Pa. 8.5% 64 | Agents 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines................ Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 10% 2,000 | Terminal and maintenance employees 
Tennessee, Kentucky 
WIA GOR ST DDR 6) Os oe North Tonawanda, N. Y. 6¢/hr. Retroactive to August, 1943 
ea ate ae New York City 15% 1,400 | Musicians 
Ray Wert na Chicago, Ill. 10¢/hr. 500 | Handlers. Retroactive to March, 1943 
Ae ee New York City $5/wk. } 200 Drivers 
$3.50/wk. Helpers 
Members of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local 816, AFL. Retroactive to 
April, 1943 
New York City 4¢/hr. 3,200 | Setup paper box workers 
60 printing and book publishing companies. . Boston, Mass. 414 ¢/hr. } 2.009 | Printers, typographers, male bookbinders 
Q6¢/hr. 2 Assistant pressmen, women bookbinders 
Leather glove manufacturers...................| Johnstown and Glovers- 8% 4,000 | National Association of Leather Glove Mfgrs. 
Inc.; Consolidated Glove Cutters & Shavers 


'Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Mr. Dunlop points out that unions like 
the United Mine Workers and the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers are 
concerned with the price of the products 
they produce, and the Hosiery Workers 
Union “has been very much concerned 
with the character of competitive condi- 
tions in markets which significantly influ- 
ence the labor bargain with hosiery manu- 
facturers.” Unions have in some instances 
introduced a “consumer label” and a “un- 
ion label” to indicate that the product is 
made under fair competitive conditions. 

Although unions in newly organized in- 
dustries, particularly in mass production 
industries, are fighting for more standard- 
ized wage minimums, the “old line unions” 
such as the building trades, printing trades 
and garment unions, are content in peace- 
time to rely on their own economic 
strength to obtain wage increases rather 
than on minimums established by the gov- 
ernment. Many of these union leaders 
have said that without a union the mini- 
mum established by the government is 
apt to become a ceiling, but with a union 
government minimums are just a floor to 

_ wages. 

Some unions, particularly in the gar- 
ment trades, have agreed to wage-rate re- 
-ductions during periods of depression. In 
a chapter on the “Cyclical Variation of 
Labor’s Share in National Income,” the 


ville, 


author declares that “a prominent strand 
in trade-union pronouncements and folk- 
lore on wage policy, amplified by the CIO 
in particular, was shown to be the ob- 
jective of securing a larger share of the 
national income for wage earners. The 
end is to be achieved within the pricing 
mechanism by securing higher rates.” 

In appraising Mr. Dunlop’s book, a na- 
tionally prominent labor union representa- 
tive states that “on the whole it is an 
analysis of high technical skill and much 
merit. On the other hand, I don’t think 


Dunlop is at all realistic in his treatment . 
of labor’s return as a cost and is consid- _ 


erably off base in this whole approach to 
the cyclical variation of labor’s share in 
national income. Apart from that, while 
he imputes to trade unions the ‘folklore on 
wage policy’ he accepts most of the folk- 
lore accumulated by economists.” 

A highly technical chapter on “Price 
Mechanism and Collective Bargaining” 
concludes this study which manages to 
bring to the fore many of the complexi- 
ties in labor union attitudes toward 
wages. A. A. D. 


Management Reading 
Industrial Relations Handbook. HES, 
England: Ministry of Labor and National Service. 


A handbook of the many factors associated with 
the problems of industrial relations. Includes 


Union; Layers Off and Glove Workers Union 
Local 292, CIO 


an outline of the various “working people’s 
organizations” and “organization of employees.” 
A “must” book for anyone interested in collec- 
tive bargaining and the labor legislative picture 
in Great Britain. A.A.D. 


The Employment of the Handicapped 
Veteran. New York: Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


A report discussing company policies and pro- 
cedures related to the employment and readjust: 
ment of disabled veterans. E.M.S. 


“Postwar Seniority and Reemployment of War 
Veterans,” by S. L. Newman, Machinists’ 
Monthly Journal, September, 1944. Mr. 
Newman, who is general vice president of the 
International Association of Machinists (AFL), 
indicates the attitudes of his union toward 
the complex problem of seniority in relation 


- to the employment of World War II veterans. 


‘Although he presents a clear-cut analysis of 
the attitude of certain labor groups toward 
the Selective Service Act and General 
Hershey’s Bulletin 190 A, it must be kept in 
mind that there is no unanimity of opinion ° 
among organized labor groups or industry on 
this question. A.A.D. 


“Effect on Union Membership of ‘Escape Period’ 
in Renewed Maintenance of Membership 
Agreements,” by Abraham Weiss and Bettina 
Conant, Monthly Labor Review, December, 
1944. This article indicates the results of a 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
twenty-one plants with about 75,000 union 
members who are working under maintenance 
of membership clauses with escape periods. 
Out of all the plants visited only 395 workers 
or about one-half of one per cent resigned from 
the union during the escape period. In seven- 
teen of the twenty-one plants, contracts had 
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been renewed with provision for an escape 
period. In four of these cases the first escape 
period was agreed upon; in the other thirteen, 
both the first and second escape periods were 
ordered by the board. In the remaining four 
cases the parties were operating under the 
first escape period. 

The survey reveals that in no case did resig- 
nations exceed 6% of the total union member- 
ship at the time of the m. of m. award... Resig- 
nations exceeded 1% of the union membership 
in three cases. No resignations were indicated 
in seven cases. In fourteen cases the maximum 
number of resignations ranged from 1 to 15 
persons and in one case 23 persons. This is a 
timely and informative article and worth 
while. A.A.D. 


“Readers Vote on Courtesy,” American Business, 
December, 1944. This article reveals opinions 
by readers of American Business regarding 
courtesy in certain cities, hotels and on rail- 
roads. Courtesy from the production line to 
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the offices of many labor and industry leaders, 
and particularly among certain politicians, 
would do a great deal toward bringing about 
more harmonious relations between industry, 
labor and government during the current 
emergency when war jitters play havoc with 
many of us. A.A.D. 


“Group Management at Abbotts,” by S. 
DeWitt Clough, American Business, Decem- 
ber, 1944. Contains a detailed description of 
the organization and procedures of the Abbott 
Laboratories’ board of directors and of the 
various committees that work so effectively in 


contributing to the company’s outstanding’ 


success. S.A.R. 

“Motion Study,” Production and Engineering 
Bulletin, issued by the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service and the Ministry of Produc- 
tion, London, November, 1944. The first of a 
short series of articles on the science of motion 
study. -Defines what it is and how it differs 
from time study. E.S.H. 


Prepared by 
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“Servel to Train Utilities in Better Techniques 
for Hiring Salesmen,” Sales Management, 
December 15, 1944. In cooperation with the 
American Gas Association, Servel, Inc., is de- 
veloping a program for rebuilding postwar 
sales forces. The plan is to use weighted appli- 
cation blanks and patterned interviews, both 
of which are described in considerable detail. 
S.A.R. 


“Victory, Peace and Justice,” American Federa- 
tionist, December, 1944. A brief outline of the 
economic aims of the AFL in the postwar 
period by William Green. A.A.D. 


“Central Transcription to Cut Letter Costs,” by 
Kathryn McDermott, American Business, 
December, 1944. Training and lower costs are 
the chief reasons why the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany has a central transcription or “‘steno” 
pool. Executives contemplating the central- 
ization of this operation will find this article 
extremely enlightening. S.A.R. 
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